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OLIVER NEWBERRY 


3y Greorce B. Carin, M. Litt. 
LIBRARIAN, Detroit News 

RANSPORTATION and communication on and about the 
T region of the Great Lakes have progressed from a crude 
beginning to a highly perfected system but few people are 
acquainted with the different stages of that slow development. 
Fewer still are familiar with the names of the men who figured 
in that changing scene and who played important parts in the 
process of commercial evolution. In order to fully grasp the 
idea one must go far back to the causes which led thousands 
of Europeans to leave their habitat of established civilization 
and migrate to the vast wilderness of America and one can 
make a more specific demonstration by taking the case of a 
single and very notable family and following its progress in its 
new environment. 

Oliver Newberry, one hundred years ago, was known far and 
wide as “The Admiral of the Lakes,” because he was the chief 
vessel-builder and owner and because he established the first 
system of lake transportation, by steam and sail between 
Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago and became the first millionaire 
of Detroit. 

Oliver Newberry was born at Windsor, Conn., November 29, 


1789. He was a descendant of Thomas Newberry who came 4, 7 


from Dorchester, Dorsetshire, England, in 1625 and settled in 
the Massachusetts Bay colony. The village, which has since 
been absorbed into the city of Boston, was named Dorchester. 
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Those early puritans who came to America seeking “freedom 
to worship God,” soon developed cliques which separated and 
founded new villages composed of puritans of one particular 
stripe, or another, but in spite of their attempts toward exclu- 
siveness puritans of different stripe would settle among them 
to their great annoyance. Another village, called New Town 
afterwards became the city of Cambridge. Still another group 
crossed the Charles river and founded the village of Water- 
town, near New Town. In 1635 groups from Dorchester, New . 
Town and Watertown associated themselves under the leader- 
ship of Thomas Hooker and Samuel Stone and trekked west- 
ward to the Connecticut river to establish new settlements and 
they named their new settlements after the Bay colony villages 
from which they had migrated. On May 14, 1636, they signed a 
written compact, after the fashion of the Mayflower compact, 
and established a common court for the three settlements. 
When that court met in February, 1637 it changed the names 
of the towns. Newtown became Hartford; Watertown became 
Wethersfield and Dorchester became Windsor. 

Thomas Newberry had a grant of 100 acres at Neponset, 
Mass., and later acquired other grants, one of which was a 
large farm at Squantum where he built a home. He was made 
a freeman and a selectman in 1634. He sold his Squantum farm 
soon afterward but retained title to other land grants when 
he moved to Connecticut. He died at Windsor in January of 
1636 and willed his Massachusetts lands to his wife in trust 
for his children. Thirty years later, his sons-in-law, Henry 
Wolcott, Jr. and Daniel Clark, and his son, Capt. Benjamin 
Newberry presented to the court at Windsor claims for certain 
lands which would have fallen to their father, Thomas New- 
berry. . 

The Newberry’s like other pioneer families of early days, 
had large families. Capt. Benjamin married Mary Allyn at 
Windsor, June 11, 1646 and nine children were born to them. 
Their youngest son was named Benjamin and he married 
Hannah Dewey. Their son, Benjamin 3rd was born in 1692. 
Capt. Roger Newberry, another son, was born in 1706. The 
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Newberry’s married, multiplied and replenished (for the infant 
mortality rate was high) but kept their roots rather closely to 
the neighborhood of Windsor. Amasa Newberry, son of a 
Benjamin of the fifth generation in America married Ruth 
Warner. He served with the Connecticut soldiers in the 
American revolution. 

Following the massacres of Cherry Valley and Wyoming it 
became necessary to discourage these mixed Indian and British 
raids upon the interior settlements by a punitive expedition. 
Gen. John Syllivan was sent in 1779 with a small army to the 
Wyoming district and another expedition under Gen. James 
Clinton went up the Mohawk river, crossed to Otsego Lake and 
then proceeded down the Susquehanna river to the mouth of 
the Tioga where it joined with Sullivan’s troops. Then the 
entire army proceeded across the “Finger Lakes” district of 
western New York as far as the Genesee river. This raid put 
an end to the depredations of the Iroquois Indians and made it 
safer for settlers to penetrate the wilderness of New York. 

At the close of the war the soldiers returned to their homes 
full of enthusiasm about the superior lands and the scenery in 
the territory they had traversed in New York. Speculators 
began gathering large grants into their possession and imme- 
diately doubled and trebled the price of the land. In spite of 
that the former soldiers of Sullivan’s army began migrating 
into the new territory. 

Amasa Newberry married Ruth Warner and saw to it that 
the family name did not perish from the earth. Their children 
were: Henry, born in 1785; Samson, 1786; Elihu, 1788; Oliver, 
1789; Ruth, 1791: Fanny Louise, 1793; Franklin, 1795; John, 
1799, Amasa Stoughton, 1802. In 1804 Amasa sold out in 
Connecticut and migrated to Oneida county, N. Y., where 
several other residents of Windsor had preceded him and others 
were to follow. He settled on a farm in Sangerfield township 
and a few months later Walter Loomis Newberry was born. 

Oliver Newberry helped his father and older brothers in 
clearing the land and when opportunity offered they worked for 
neighboring farmers. Oliver worked on the farm of Lyman 
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Day. In 18138 Oliver enlisted as substitute for Lyman Day 
as a soldier for the war of 1812. The british naval force on 
Lake Ontario was menacing Sackett’s Harbor and he saw his 
first service there under Gen. Hugh Brady. Later he served on 
the Niagara front and at the close of the war he bought a 
small store just built in Buffalo to replace one that the British 
had burned in 1814. His brother Henry became his partner 
and the firm did a profitable business in trade with the farm- 
ers, which was mostly barter. Presently Oliver went into Ohio 
to buy hogs and cattle and follow the calling of a drover, which 
was then very popular. He drove his purchases all the way to 
New York and sold them at a good profit. Then he visited his 
old home in Windsor and returned to Buffalo. 

Soon after the close of the war lake traffic out of Buffalo 
began a rapid expansion and the Newberry Brothers began to 
hear a great deal about Detroit. In 1816 Oliver decided to see 
Detroit for himself, but instead of taking a sailing vessel he 
shouldered his army knapsack and an ax, and walked across 
Canadian territory to his destination. He was impressed with 
the prospect and decided to sell out in Buffalo and make his 
next venture in Detroit. But it took some time to sell out and 
close up the affairs of the Buffalo store and Oliver and Henry 
Newberry did not settle in Detroit until 1820. 

They rented the lower portion of a huge log building on the 
west side of Griswold street, just below Jefferson avenue from 
Shubael Conant and opened a general store there. Soon the 
business outgrew the store and the firm moved to the north- 
west corner of Jefferson and Griswold and had their store in 
Joseph Campau’s building at that location. Letters written 
back to the old home in Oneida county resulted in luring Elihu 
Newberry to Detroit and also the youthful Walter Loomis 
Newberry. : 

Oliver Newberry walked about the streets and kept his eyes 
upon the business of the town. John Swallow Roby, who had 
come to Detroit before 1812 had created a profitable business 
by renting a large warehouse at the foot of Shelby street and 
setting up in the forwarding and commission business, acting 
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as agent for shippers of every sort, storing in-coming and out- 
going merchandise and chartering vessels for carrying com- 
merce out of Detroit. Leaving the store in charge of Henry 
and Walter, Oliver and Elihu went into the forwarding and 
commission business. Mr. Roby died in 1823 leaving his busi- 
ness in the hands of his sons and soon the Newberry’s gathered 
the major portion of it into their hands. 

Elihu presently decided that he would migrate to one of the 
promising towns of the interior and open a general store so 
he moved to Indian Village which afterward became Romeo, 
Mich. Henry Newberry went with Oliver into the forwarding 
and commission business leaving Walter L. in charge of the 
store on Jefferson avenue. Oliver found freight rates were 
high on all the lake vessels so he decided to built a vessel of 
his own. He had a little sloop of 54 tons built at St. Clair in 
1825 and named it The Pilot. It proved profitable and the next 
year he built the schooner La Grange, 101 tons, at Mt. Clemens. 
In 1828 he built the Napoleon, 107 tons at Detroit and the 
Savage, 30 tons at St. Clair. He established a shipyard at the 
foot of Wayne street, east of the old government wharf and 
began building other vessels. Mr. Newberry was an admirer 
of Napoleon Bonaparte so he named several of his vessels ac- 
cordingly. The Marengo, Austerlitz, Lodi, Jena, Marshal Ney, 
Prince Eugene followed his earlier creations and later he built 
the La Salle, Napoleon II, a fine brig, the Manhattan and two 
steamboats, the Michigan and the Illinois with which he fur- 
nished regular service to Buffalo and around the lakes to Green 
Bay, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

The year 1832 was eventful. The Newberry store was burned 
and Walter L. Newberry was out of a job. Oliver secured a 
job for him as general handy man to go on an expedition of 
land-looking with Gen. Lewis Cass, William B. Astor and two 
other New York capitalists who came to Detroit seeking 
promising land investments. Walter L. accompanied them on 
a tour through Wisconsin and afterward settled in Chicago. 

In 1832 came the exciting event of the Black Hawk war in 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin. Wild rumors of a great con- 
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spiracy of the western tribes went about and the alarm ex- 
tended even to Detroit. In reality it was a great ado over a 
very trifling matter but the government of the United States 
took it seriously and rushed troops up the lakes from the east 
with all possible speed. The war was practically over before 
the greater part of the troops arrived and Black Hawk and his 
two stalwart sons had become prisoners of war. One of the 
serious consequences of the movement of troops was that an 
epidemic of Asiatic cholera, which was prevalent in the east, 
was distributed all over the west and many soldiers and 
civilians lost their lives during the plague. 

Oliver Newberry was quick to realize the importance of 
Chicago as a commercial center. There was no harbor there. 
The river could not be entered because of a great bar across its 
mouth and cargoes and passengers had to be lightered ashore. 
In spite of that Mr. Newberry established an office on the river 
front and sent John S. C. Hogan from Detroit to take charge 
of his business there. When thousands of soldiers were poured 
into the little town-in-the-mud they ate up all its supplies 
within three days. The situation was critical but an enter- 
prising young man, George W. Dole, saw it and rode out into 
the country rounding up cattle and hogs, flour, potatoes and 
beans and when these were rushed into Chicago he made ar- 
rangements for slaughtering the animals. Thus a famine was 
prevented. 

Mr. Newberry decided that a man like Dole would prove 
valuable in any situation so he made him his partner in the 
Chicago office and the firm of Newberry & Dole soon became 
the principal carriers of lake traffic, packers of salt meats and 
carriers of grain on the upper lakes. Presently the Wards of 
Detroit and St. Clair threatened serious competition but Mr. 
Newberry was able to arrange some sort of a “gentleman’s 
agreement” with them. By his activity in rushing supplies to 
Chicago by boat and his connections with Dole for handling 
local trade Mr. Newberry was able to secure the appointment 
as Official sutler for Fort Dearborn, Fort Howard at Green 
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Bay, Fort Winnebago in the interior and Fort Mackinac, which 
was a profitable arrangement all around. 

Newberry & Dole had a warehouse at the southeast corner 
of Walter and Dearborn streets and later they built a larger 
warehouse just east of the Rush street bridge and opposite 
Fort Dearborn. Two of Mr. Dole’s nephews, George F. and 
Julian S. Rumsey became employes of the firm and when Mr. 
Newberry retired in later years the firm became Dole, Rumsey 
& Co. 

Human parasitism is nothing new. There were always greedy 
people eager to take advantage of public necessity and emer- 
gency and trying to corner and control the necessities of life. 
In the fall of 1885 Chicago was short of flour and Charles 
Chapman proceeded to buy up all that was in sight, locking it 
up in his warehouse for a rise in price. His corner looked good 
until one of Newberry’s vessels appeared off the shore. Chap- 
man hurried to the warehouse of Newberry & Dole to offer $15 
per barrel for all the flour in their cargo; at the same time 
calling attention to the hazards of navigation on the lakes in 
the later months of the season. Dole not only refused to sell 
to Chapman but, to relieve the distress of the citizens he sold 
only to small consumers, private families, boarding houses and 
hotels and charged only $8.50 per barrel. This action increased 
the popularity of the firm of Newberry & Dole and gave them 
an increase of business. Somewhat later one of the Newberry 
vessels brought the first cargo of bituminous coal to Chicago 
and started the consumption of a new fuel. 

The steam whistle was not introduced until 1843. Previous 
to that time the arrival of boats was announced by the firing 
of a cannon. One day while a dredge was scooping mud out 
of the shoals in Chicago river a small brass cannon was 
dredged up. It had been dumped at the time Fort Dearborn 
was abandoned in the summer of 1812. Mr. Newberry secured 
possession of the gun, set it up on the forward deck of the 
steamboat Illinois and used it in lieu of a whistle for several 
years. The political campaign of 1840 was one of the most 
exciting in American history. Mr. Newberry was an ardent 
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whig and he had pennons about 40 feet long bearing the 
legend: “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” made to fly from the mast 
heads of his teamboats, Michigan and Illinois. 

The democrats were not idle. They decided that the cannon 
in Mr. Newberry’s possession was government property and 
laid claim to it, as they wished to use it in their political 
celebrations. To prevent the loss of the gun Mr. Newberry had 
it hoisted to the upper deck of the Newberry & Dole warehouse 
and buried in a bin of wheat until after election day. 

Oliver Newberry was a silent man, little given to conversa- 
tion, but he had a keen eye for business opportunities and he 
listened carefully to the conversation of groups of business men 
on the street corners. The government built an arsenal on 
the north side of Jefferson avenue'at Wayne street in 1816. 
The location was on government property known as the Mili- 
tary Reserve and the building was supervised by Col. Joshua 
Howard, for whom Howard street was afterward named. Fort 
Shelby was abandoned as a government military post in 1825 
and soon afterward Austin E. Wing, delegate to Congress for 
Michigan Territory, obtained a grant of the area of the Mili- 
tary Reserve to the city of Detroit, that it might be utilized 
for streets and city lots which could be sold to produce revenue 
for necessary public improvements. Old Fort Shelby was 
razed; the ridge of land on which it stood was graded down 
and the earth was used for filling in the shallow river front 
and to make an easy grade down to the town which lay south 
of the fort. Then Griswold, Shelby and Wayne streets were 
opened north and south and Larned, Congress, and Fort streets 
east and west across the reserve. Fort and Shelby intersected 
in the middle space of the old Fort Shelby plaza. 

Mr. Newberry, realizing the crowded condition of the older 
part of the town and taking note of the steady increase in 
population, decided that Fort street would soon become de- 
sirable residence property because of the higher ground and 
because of the fine view it would afford. He began buying 
corner lots on Fort street as a speculation. In 1833 the gov- 
ernment began building a great arsenal at Dearborn and when 
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the old arsenal was sold at auction Mr. Newberry became its 
buyer. After his store and stock were burned, a stock which 
included pretty nearly everything from ox-bows to hairpins, 
he seems to have abandoned that line of trade and concen- 
trated upon shipbuilding, lake transportation and trading with 
the Indians. His shipyard at the foot of Wayne street became 
the busiest section of Detroit and in connection with it was the 
plant of the Detroit Iron Company which made castings, forg- 
ings, steam engines and machinery for steamboats, saw mills 
and grist mills. The clatter and thudding of its trip-hammer 
were the dominating noise of the town. 

Here, at the foot of Wayne and First streets, seemed to be 
the pulsing heart of a growing city. Mr. Newberry enlisted a 
number of his fellow citizens in a speculative scheme for gath- 
ering into possession the lower end of the Cass farm where 
breweries and distilleries had already been established and 
there was promise of a complete occupation by manufactur- 
ing industries. A corporation styled as The Cass Farm Com- 
pany, consisting of Oliver Newberry, De Garmo Jones, Euro- 
tas P. Hastings, Col. Henry Whiting, Shubael Conant, Charles 
C. Trowbridge, Elon Farnsworth, Henry S. Cole, Edmund A. 
Brush and Augustus Porter contracted for the purchase of all 
that portion of the Cass farm lying between Larned street and 
the river. The price agreed upon was $100,000 and the pay- 
ments were to be made in annual installments. 

Times were flush in 1835. Money was plentiful although of 
rather doubtful value. In spite of that it passed and found an 
eager acceptance in exchange for more stable values. The Cass 
Farm Company, like all other business associations and private 
individuals were as confident of a continued prosperity boom 
as were their great-grand children in 1929. New syndicates 
were buying up tracts of land here and there, founding paper 
cities, selling building lots and publishing alluring pros- 
pectuses for general circulation and then, at the very peak of 
public enthusiasm, the bubble burst. The panic of 1837 began 
and practically everybody went dead broke. Many were loaded 
up with property and land contracts which could not be un- 
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loaded because money had practically disappeared from cir- 
culation and trade was reduced to a state of barter. 

The Cass Farm company went on the rocks with the rest 
of the business enterprises. Gen. Cass was very liberal and 
considerate about extending the time for payments but all of 
the big syndicate had to forfeit except Oliver Newberry who, 
in spite of the depression, still had a steady income out of his 
large transportation business. He finally settled with Gen. 
Cass by taking as his equity a narrow strip along the water 
front. Had the company anticipated the collapse of business 
and failure of the banks it could have saved its investment, 
but instead of using its ready money for paying off the land 
debt it spent about $100,000 more in building docks and filling 
in the river front, a folly which made profit for Mr. Newberry 
when he became the sole owner. 

Meanwhile his shipping industry and lake carrying trade 
went on under reduced sail. He had trading stores at Fort 
Howard, Fort Winnebago and other western posts where he 
exchanged goods for furs. He always managed to keep on 
hand a large amount of ready money but his habitual silence 
and generally shabby and unkempt appearance gave the im- 
pression that he was as badly pinched as other people. Citizens 
were unable to pay their taxes although the levy was on a 
trifling scale as compared with modern tax rates. The city 
treasury ran dry and there was no money with which to pay 
salaries, carry on necessary public work or to pay interest on 
bonded debt. The banks could afford no relief as all of them 
were struggling to keep their doors open, and eventually they 
failed. 

A committee of the common council, including the mayor, 
Levi Cook, called upon Mr. Newberry and asked if he had a 
little money which he would exchange for city bonds, as the 
city was in desperate need. He modestly replied that he always 
kept a little loose change about for cases of emergency. Could 
he let the city have, say, $50,000. “Yes,” Mr. Newberry said, 
he could help to that extent; “but will $50,000 be enough ?” 
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“No, of course it would not be enough, but it would help a lot.” 
There was urgent need, the committee said, for $100,000. 

“Well, I guess I can let you have it,’ said the grim old 
capitalist. The common council jubilated over this unexpected 
relief, delivered the bonds and Mr. Newberry by endorsing them 
with his personal guaranty was able to dispose of them in 
New York when the city of Detroit could not borrow a dollar 
because of previous defaults in interest payments. 

The universal depression caused people to neglect their own 
affairs and even the government at Washington grew neglectful 
of its current duties while Congress discussed the situation as 
ineffectually as in later years. As a result of this absorption 
in general business conditions the government neglected to send 
provisions to the Fort on Mackinac island and Major John 
Whistler found himself in command of an important military 
post, with a large force of men but with no provisions for carry- 
ing them through the winter. November passed without relief 
and soon the straits and river channels would be closed with ice 
and all communication cut off for a period of five months. 

A message was sent to Detroit, the nearest source of supply, 
asking that provisions be sent to Mackinac for otherwise the 
post must be abandoned. The S8.O.S. call naturally came to 
Mr. Newberry, the chief navigator of the lakes. It was then 
December 12th. Severe weather had come early and navigation 
had been closed for a month. Detroit and St. Clair rivers and 
Lake St. Clair were sheathed in a thin coating of ice, but 
regardless of the risk Mr. Newberry took his steamboat 
Napoleon out of her winter berth, loaded her with supplies from 
the government storehouse, picked the best men of his several 
crews and placed two of his most resourceful masters, Capt. 
Bob Wagstaff and Capt. Augustus McKinstry in joint com- 
mand. The Napoleon bunted and crashed her way through 
the ice, arrived at Mackinac safely, delivered her stores to the 
imperilled garrison and was back in her Detroit river berth 
the day before Christmas. 

Chicago began to show signs of a great future. Land traffic 
was centering there in steadily increasing volume and the ex- 
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ports by water grew by leaps and bounds; but there was no 
harbor. If a vessel arrived in heavy weather she had to lie 
out in the big lake and do battle with the gales until they 
would subside enough to make it safe to approach shore and 
to lighter cargo and passengers ashore in small craft. Inside 
the great bar at the mouth of the river was plenty of water 
for any craft of the lakes and a safe refuge. There were also 
loading facilities so that vessels might take on cargo at river 
docks. In 1846 Mr. Newberry, Capt. Sam Ward and Capt. 
E. B. Ward got together and called a general convention of 
all the vesselmen and large shippers of the upper lakes. They 
drew up a petition reciting the conditions at Chicago and urged 
the government to dredge out a channel through the bar so as 
to admit shipping to the river. It was the beginning of large 
scale river and harbors improvement and when the channel was 
opened Newberry’s large passenger steamer, the Illinois, was 
the first vessel to enter the dredged cut and tie up in Chicago 
river. 

The old sailing masters of 100 years ago were a hardy lot, 
accustomed to take their vessels through crooked and shallow 
channels and to make landings at places of forbidding aspect. 
The storms were as tempestuous as they have always been and 
these men had to face and fight them in small vessels of 
doubtful stability. Most of these vessels proved short-lived 
until improvements in marine architecture and the deepening 
of lake channels made it possible to build and operate vessels of 
deeper draft and stronger construction. 

The biggest man of all the lake mariners was Captain Chesley 
Blake, an old salt water sailor who came to Detroit from 
Newburyport, Mass. He was chief of Mr. Newberry’s staff of 
captains. He stood six feet four inches high and weighed 250 
pounds. His voice was like a hoarse foghorn and in exciting 
and critical moments his profane vocabulary rivalled that of 
“our army in Flanders.” On one trip Mr. Newberry boarded 
Blake’s vessel at Chicago for the trip to Detroit. During the 
voyage up to the straits he several times criticised Blake for 
delays he had made at different ports and impressed upon him 
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the importance of giving notice when his vessel would leave 
each port and then leaving on the minute. 

“All right, Mr. Newberry; all right. We’ll see how it works 
out.” They tied up at Mackinac and Blake announced the time 
when the vessel would leave. Mr. Newberry went ashore to 
transact some business and met friends who detained him 
beyond the moment of sailing. He hurried to the dock in time 
to see his own vessel on her way and half way to Bois Blane 
island. The owner shook his head but said not a word. He 
never berated Blake for obeying his orders and it was a long 
time before the two had another argument. 

Mr. Newberry was a bachelor all his days and a most dis- 
orderly man in his office methods. He kept his papers in old 
boxes and barrels and scattered about his desk. Each morning 
he would pick out such papers as he thought he would need 
during the day and deposit them in his huge beaver hat. Each 
time he wanted a paper he would take off his hat and all the 
papers would come tumbling out to be picked up by their 
owner. When, as sometimes happens, a series of annoyances 
would come in a train, he would become petulant and vent his 
spite upon his employes in angry criticism. One day, while in 
in one of these moods he encountered Capt. Blake on the dock 
and began a sort of tirade recalling a series of things to be 
condemned and telling Blake that hereafter he must do thus 
and so. 

Blake knew his employer’s habit and he also knew how to 
deal with such moods. He waited until Newberry paused for 
breath and then, in his stentorian voice, he denounced him as 
a fussy old woman who knew nothing about handling vessels 
and who was unable to even keep one little office in decent 
order. He told him that he, Blake, while he commanded that 
vessel, would handle it as he pleased and if the owner 





did not like that way, he could get another captain. Mr. 
Newberry managed to pick up all his papers, stuff them back 
in his hat, then he clapped it on his head and with a grim 
smile said, as he turned away: “All right Blake; have it your 
own way; you will anyhow, darn you.” 
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With his building of vessels, employing many men, conduct- 
ing several trading posts and handling thousands of tons of 
freight up and down the lakes Mr. Newberry was an important 
figure in the banks and his account was eagerly sought in every, 
port. He was a director of the Bank of Michigan and cashed 
more large checks there than any other patron. For a time no 
fee was charged him but when E. P. Hastings and C. C. Trow- 
bridge came into the management they decided that the bank 
ought to have compensation for cashing Mr. Newberry’s paper 
as such fees would add to the revenue of the bank. A charge 
of one-half of one percent was applied generally with no excep- 
tion in the case of Mr. Newberry. This angered the big vessel 
man and he withdrew all his deposit, but a little later, when he 
had cooled off, he came back and re-deposited it. 

When the panic of 1837 came he had just taken a large 
government contract for supplying the military posts which 
would compel him to make a heavy outlay of his own money 
before he would receive pay from the government. He needed 
$20,000 to carry him along with his contract and, knowing the 
condition of all the banks he decided to borrow a portion from 
each of them to avoid a serious reduction of the cash of any one 
bank. He went to the bank of Michigan, wrote his note for 
$5,000 and handed it. to Mr. Hastings. Hastings, knowing 
something of the circumstances, asked if that would be all the 
money he would need. 

“Why no, I need $20,000, but I thought I’d kind o’ distribute 
my borrowing around so as to save you boys from possible 
embarrassment.” 

“Then you just tear up that note and write one for $20,000 
and you can have the money, all of it, right here and now.” 
A little later when the bank of Michigan’s cash was very low 
and its last resource was exhausted Oliver Newberry ordered 
$40,000 of his money on deposit in New York transferred to 
the bank of John Ward & Co. of New York to meet an obliga- 
tion of the bank of Michigan. 

“Uncle Oliver” always had a particular interest in any of the 
sons of his old neighbors in Oneida county and helped them to 
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get a start in the world if they came to Detroit. Soon after 
the village of Pontiac was founded he sent Elisha Beach, one 
of these Oneida county boys who had been clerking in his 
Detroit store, to Pontiac, with a stock of goods with which the 
third store opened in the village was established. Beach made 
good as a manager, and, having found him capable, Mr. New- 
berry sold the store to him on easy terms in 1824. 

Hervey Parke came to Detroit from Camden, Oneida county 
in 1821 with all his worldly possessions, including a set of 
surveying instruments, on his back. Parke looked up his old 
friend Elisha Beach at Newberry’s store. The proprietor intro- 
duced him about and vouched for his good character with the 
result that Hervey Parke found profitable employment in sur- 
veying land in Oakland county and afterward in laying out 
the Fort Gratiot road or Gratiot avenue. Later his son, 
Hervey Parke, Jr., became one of the founders of Parke, 
Davis & Co. 

On the Canadian shore where Walkerville is now located 
lived Angus McIntosh, an intensely loyal British subject, who 
was local agent for the Hudson Bay Fur Company. He operated 
sailing vessels to bring furs from the other lake ports and 
maintained a large fur warehouse on the shore with a dock 
projecting into the river. Mr. Newberry’s penchant for giving 
his vessels Napoleonic names annoyed Mr. McIntosh and he 
decided to show Mr. Newberry another phase of the Napoleonic 
wars. For that purpose he imported from the Orkney Islands 
on the northeast coast of Scotland two expert ship-builders one 
of whom was named Jenkins. Then he set up a shipyard 
between Walkerville and Sandwich and built there a large and 
beautifully fashioned full-rigged ship which he named “The 
Duke of Wellington.” Mr. Newberry met this challenge by 
building a similar vessel, but he named it “Manhattan.” 

The Manhattan proved one of his bad ventures for as she was 
returning from her first trip to Buffalo she ran upon Bar 
Point at the mouth of Detroit river in a heavy gale and proved 
a total loss. Because of the distribution of his risks Mr. New- 
berry usually carried his own insurance and the loss of-ship 
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and cargo proved a heavy one. When the news came to Detroit 
he asked quickly: “Anybody lost?” “No, they all got ashore.” 

“Huh, all right then,” was his only comment. 

In those early days there were no lighthouses along the lakes 
and the hazards of navigation were consequently perilous, 
particularly in very dark or foggy weather. Mr. Newberry 
persuaded the government to establish a light ship in the 
straits of Mackinac and also won the contract for building it. 
Then he hired away Mr. Jenkins, master of Angus McIntosh’s 
‘shipyard to build the ship. 

The general lack of currency during the panic of 1837 led 
to the passing of a reckless banking law authorized to issue 
currency bills on insufficient security and sometimes no secur- 
ity at all. Some of the printed bills of wide circulation bore 
the device of a wild cat and Oliver Newberry was credited with 
the first characterization of worthless currency bills as “Wild- 
cat Money.” 

A bank upon showing specie in possession to the amount of 
$10,000 was permitted to issue and circulate bills to the amount 
of $100,000. Often the specie was borrowed as a short loan and 
repaid as soon as the bills were issued, leaving the bills with- 
out any means of redemption in real money. To stave off 
presentation of such bills to be cashed in specie each bank would 
send its money as far away as possible and its directors would 
pray that they would never come back. Of course fortunes 
were to be easily made by the banks that could stay in busi- 
ness and there was a sharp competition between banks to rid 
themselves of rivalry. One bank in Milwaukee tried to put the 
Bank of Michigan in Detroit out of business by gathering up 
its bills and sending them back to be cashed in coin money. 
Soon the bank’s specie was down to the bottom of the pan. 
Appeal was made to Mr. Newberry to see if he could make the 
bank of Milwaukee play the game decently. 

He boarded one of his vessels and took a tour around the 
lake ports. At each port he would accept pay for his goods, 
etc., expressing a preference for the bills of the Milwaukee 
bank and presently he had $40,000 of them in his old carpet- 
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bag. Then he stopped off in Milwaukee, made several trips to 
the bank, each time presenting $10,000 or more in the bank’s 
own bills to be cashed in specie. Presently he was invited into 
the private office and asked why he was trying to clean out their 
stock of specie. He explained that he was only dosing- them 
with their own medicine. He was a director of the Bank of 
Michigan and was acting in self-defense. Thereupon the Mil- 
waukee bank promised good behavior and the final and in- 
evitable result of such banking practice was delayed for a time. 

As a rule the first business man to appear on the streets in the 
morning was Oliver Newberry. He was a bachelor and boarded 
with his older brother Henry whose house was on the west side 
of Shelby street between Congress and Fort. At the first break 
of day Oliver was out of bed and dressed. He would walk 
down to his office at the river front where he would wash, 
comb his hair and, occasionally, brush his clothes and grease 
his stogy boots. Then he would arrange his papers for the day 
and go home to breakfast. In those days all fire protection in 
the cities was afforded by volunteer fire companies. The pick 
of the young men of each town would organize such companies, 
engine, hose, hook and ladder, salvage, ete. During the summer 
months when fires were fewest these companies would hold 
tournaments at which firemen from several towns would com- 
pete to prove their superior speed and skill in handling ap- 
paratus and in arriving at a fixed destination and getting a 
stream of water playing. 

One morning in 1850 as Mr. Newberry went to his warehouse 
for his daily ablutions he found one of his boats from Buffalo 
had tied up at the wharf and that a crack fire company from 
Syracuse, N. Y., had filled the.dock with its apparatus. They 
had come to try their skill against the best in Detroit and were 
all dressed up but had nowhere to go. Mr. Newberry sent a boy 
to the fire station at Larned and Wayne street to announce 
the arrival. The other companies were scattered all over the 


town and there was no telephone service with which to reach 
them. In that extremity the company sounded a general fire 
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alarm on its big bell and in a few minutes every company 
in town was tearing through the streets sniffing for smoke and 
wondering where the conflagration was raging. They found the 
Syracuse boys out to watch the show and as soon as they could. 
recover their breath they gave them a hearty welcome and took 
them in squads to breakfast. 

For several years Oliver Newberry was one of the largest 
contributors toward the building of the Michigan Central rail- 
way and one of the directors. Until 1848 the Michigan Central 
entered Detroit by the Chicago Road, or Michigan avenue. Its 
tracks were located along the south side of the avenue; its pas- 
senger station was on the north end of the present city hall lot 
and its freight house was on the south side of Michigan avenue 
between Griswold and Shelby streets. The soil along the course 
of the avenue was so marshy that it was necessary to maintain 
ditches along both sides of the track. The city compelled the 
railway to build bridges over the ditches at each street inter- 
section and as the city grew the maintenance of bridges prom- 
ised to become a serious problem. Occasionally farmers enter. 
ing the city by Michigan avenue suffered serious damage, as 
their teams, frightened by the old wood-burning locomotives 
would run away, wrecking the wagons, scattering the farm 
produce and sometimes seriously injuring or killing the farmer. 

Michael Dwyer, a farmer of Springwells was killed in such 
a runaway. His son, Jeremiah, then 11 years of age, was com- 
pelled to seek employment as helper in an iron foundry in the 
city and thus he became the founder of the stove industry in 
Detroit. The Michigan Central decided to abandon Michigan 
avenue and seek another terminal site in Detroit. Mr. New- 
berry, one of the directors, convinced the officers that he had 
just the location needed on his strip of river front at the foot 
of Third street. A right of way was surveyed along the course 
of the old May’s creek ravine and a new terminal was in oper- 
ation in 1849. Mr. Newberry sold his site for $35,000. In 1854 
Mr. Newberry built a brick warehouse and elevator at the 
river front near the new railway terminal. 
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The panics of 1837 and 1857 and a series of shipping disasters 
seriously impaired Mr. Newberry’s fortune but he was never 
heard to complain. His remedy for misfortune was to work 
harder than before. During the year 1859 he made ten trips 
around the lakes, stopping here and there to visit his trading 
posts in the interior and the Indian tribes with which he was 
doing business. The Indians all had a profound respect for 
the trader who showed certain Indian traits and always gave 
them a square deal and kept his word in any case. The 
Winnebagoes and Menominees gave him Indian names which 
in each case meant “the open hand.” They submitted their 
packets of fur to him on credit, relying on their belief that 
he would make the best possible disposal of them and return 
their fair percentage of the price realized. Fur sales at Detroit 
weré conducted in a peculiar fashion. Each bale would be 
opened up and the pelts spread out for inspection. Each 
buyer would look them over and then write on a slip of paper 
the amount he was willing to pay for that bale. The slips were 
deposited in a hat and afterward taken out. Each bid was read 
aloud to the assembled buyers and the highest bidder got the 
bale. 

In 1835 Mr. Newberry decided that he would build a home 
for himself and his nephew, son of Henry Newberry, promised 
to live with him when the house would be finished. He built 
at the northeast corner of Fort and Shelby street and there 
the two bachelors and a housekeeper lived until the end of 
Oliver Newberry’s life. His last days were troubled by the 
crisis of the civil war. About the middle of July in 1861 he 
became ill, with a high fever and a skin eruption appeared which 
was diagnosed as erysipelas. Gradually he improved and on 
the morning of July 30 seemed to be well on the way to re- 
covery. He ate a hearty dinner and soon after had a severe 
attack of indigestion. The attack grew in intensity and at four 
o’clock he breathed his last, just nine days after the battle 
of Bull Run. 

Oliver Newberry was a man about five feet eleven inches in 
height. He was of sturdy build and his head was as massive 
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and his countenance as solemn as those of Gen. Cass, Daniel 
Webster and several other statesmen of his time. He had no 
sense of humor and was never a good mixer, but he was always 
a very liberal and kindly man ready with his purse for con- 
tribution to any public enterprise of general benefit. He was 
one of the largest contributors toward the building of the 
Michigan Central railway when it was styled as The Detroit 
& St. Joseph. His clothing was always of good material but 
like Russell Sage, he would wear a suit continuously as long 
as it would look fairly decent. His hat for many years was a 
tall beaver and finally, when it became too mangy for the 
dignity of the wearer, he changed to a silk hat which he wore 
for several years until it too was much the worse for wear, 
from the ravages of wind and weather. 

In cool weather he always wore a long french capote of*blue 
broadcloth with the collar and cuffs of otter fur. His vests 
were of fancy fabrics after the fashion of the time, but not 
always tidy. His trowsers were always baggy and of heavy 
“sheeps-gray” cloth.” He always wore heavy cowhide boots and 
in muddy weather his trowsers were tucked away inside his 
boot-legs. His heavy black hair was usually worn long so as 
te hang about his coat collar. His eyes were large, deeply set 
and dark brown in color. They were overshadowed by heavy 
eyebrows and looked out from under their canopy with a 
curious, inquisitive gaze. Mr. Newberry was regarded as 
eccentric in many ways, but always the soul of honor and his 
word, once given was as good as a bond. In his day and age 
he was a leader in independent enterprise, a man of far vision 
and one of the founders of Detroit’s early prosperity. Soon 
after his death his home was sold to Hiram Walker, the dis- 
tiller, who ended his days in the old house. A few years ago 
the house was torn down and the site is now occupied by the 
Detroit Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 




















TRIAL AND PUNISHMENT OF THE Patriots CAPTURED 
AT WINDSOR IN DECEMBER 1838 


3y Frep Lanpon, M.A., F.R.S.C. 
LONDON, CANADA 


HE closing weeks of the year 1838 saw border attacks 
T against Upper Canada on both the St. Lawrence and 
the Detroit Rivers, incidents which were in part a sequel of 
the troubles. of 1857 but which differed from the violence 
of 1837 in that most of the participants in the events of the 
later year were Americans. In the minds of some of these peo- 
ple there may have been a vague ideal of freeing the Canadian 
people from what they had been told was a tyranny exerted 
across the seas. For the most part, however, the invaders 
were young men, out of work, lured into the adventure by their 
own restlessness and by the promise of liberal rewards when 
Canada was conquered. 

The attack upon Windsor inthe early hours of December 
4, 1838, had nothing in it of the heroic, nor had it any such 
leadership as that given by Von Shoultz at Prescott. The 
Windsor affair was poorly planned, badly carried out and 
was doomed to defeat from its inception. Within a few hours 
of their landing the members of the Patriot force were either 
hurriedly making their way back across the river or were 
seeking to evade capture by flight into the woods. In the 
next few days forty-four prisoners were rounded up and were 
sent to London for trial by court martial. 

The trials began in the London court house on December 
27, 1838 and continued until January 19, 1839. Colonel John 
Bostwick of the 3rd. Middlesex Regiment was the President 
of the court while Lieut-Col. Henry Sherwood of the 2nd. 
North York Regiment acted as Judge Advocate. The chief 
witnesses against the captured prisoners were four of their 
own number, David McDougall, George Putnam, William Bart- 
lett and Sidney Barber. One of the prisoners, Abraham Tif- 
fany, of Albany, was acquitted but the others were all sen- 
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tenced to death with a recommendation for mercy in the case 
of the four witnesses for the crown. 

The penalty of death was carried out in the cases of six, 
three being hanged while the Court Martial was _ still in 
progress, under authority received from York, and_ three 
others being hanged at a later date. The first sentence to 
be carried out was in the case of Hiram Benjamin Lynn whose 
execution took place on January 7th, 1839. Daniel Davis Bed- 
ford followed on the 11th and Albert Clark on the 14th. No 
more executions then took place until February 4th when 
Cornelius Cunningham was the victim. Two days later there 
was a double hanging, that of Joshua Gillam Doan and Amos 
Perley. 

Accounts of these executions which appeared in the London 
Gazette were copied in other Upper Canada newspapers. Of 
Lynn’s execution the Gazette gave the following description: 

“On Monday morning the 5th between the hours of 8 and 9, 
Hiram Benjamin Linn, who had acted as adjutant among the 
brigands, was placed upon the gallows erected from a window 
of the jail. In consequence of mortification from his wound 
he was very weak. The death warrant having been read, and 
the service performed by the Rev. Mr. Cronyn, the drop fell 
which was to launch him into eternity. After struggling be- 
tween two and three minutes, he remained quiet in death, 
a horrid spectacle of wild ambition and lawless adventure. 
Being cut down, his body was placed in a coffin and conveyed 
to the grave”. 

The Gazette report of succeeding executions gives similar 
details of these tragic events: 

“On Friday following, at the same time and place, Capt. 
Daniel Davis Bedford was also executed, when he died with- 
out a struggle. The sheriff permitted his body to be given to 
his friends who conveyed it to Norwich for interment. We 
have not yet heard from that quarter but we have no doubt 
but ‘the friends of liberty’ for miles around made a grand 
parade of his funeral. 
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“Albert Clark was hanged on Monday of the 14th. The 
rope slipped to the back of his neck and he struggled for 
some time. 

“Not many attended to witness these executions, owing 
doubtless to the early hour at which they took place. Capt. 
Robertson’s troop attended as a guard.”! 

Lynn, who was the first to be executed, had also been the 
first to be placed on trial when the court opened on De- 
cember 27. He appeared in court with a wounded arm, having 
been shot by the person who captured him. Of his appear- 
ance in court the Gazette observed: 

“There was nothing extraordinary in his person or coun- 
tenance—presenting the common appearance of an American 
mechanic who had probably been out of regular employment 
for a couple of months. He appeared to be very uneasy, and 
frequently expressed his anxiety to have the trial brought to 
a close; he seemed to take it for granted that he was guilty, 
and could not see the utility of going so minutely into evidence 
to prove a truth so apparent.” 

An interesting reference to Lynn may be found in the nar- 
rative of George N. Hazelton, printed in Vol. XXI of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections. Hazelton, who 
was a resident of Ann Arbor, was acquainted with Lynn and 
tried to dissuade him from-joining the Patriot force at Detroit. 

“The next I heard from him”, says the narrative, “was 
by letter from the keeper of a Canadian prison, informing me 
he had had a prisoner by name of H. B. Linn from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, who had been tried, convicted and executed 
as a rebel against the English government and the night before 
his execution slept quietly in his coffin. He seemed to con- 
sider him a remarkable man. In some respects this was 
true. Left an orphan when quite young, he had fought his 
way to manhood, had no faculty for making friends, looked 


1This account of the executions, taken from the London Gazette, was reprinted 
in the St. Catharines Journal of Saturday, January 26, i839. The date of 
Lynn’s execution should be January 7, not January 5. The Rev. Mr. Cronyn 
who attended the condemned men was Rev. Benjamin Cronyn, first rector of 
London and at a later date the first Bishop of the Diocese of Huron. He came 
to London in November 1832. 
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upon the world as cold and selfish. His sympathies were al- 
ways with the oppressed, and believing the cause he had en- 
listed in a just one brought him to his tragic and untimely 
end”.? 

Daniel Davis Bedford, the second to be executed, had had 
his trial on December 29. For his participation in the Dun- 
combe uprising of December 1837 he was in jail for a time 
but was later pardoned. To be now found a second time in 
arms against the government of the province proved a serious 
matter for him. After his execution his body was removed for 
burial to the Quaker settlement in Norwich township where 
his grave may be seen today in the Friends’ burying ground, 
Quaker Street, North Norwich township. The stone over 
the grave bears the following inscription: 


Daniel Bedford 
a native of 
Newcastle Dist. C. W. 
died 
Feb. 11, 1839 
age 27 yrs. 

[The date of death is incorrect. Bedford was executed on 
January 11, 1839. ] 

Of Clark, the third man to be hanged, there is little in- 
formation available. He was a citizen of the United States, 
21 years of age. 

Cornelius Cunningham was also a citizen of the United 
States but had been living in the London District for some 
years carrying on the business of a wagon-maker at Beach- 
ville. He was described as “a very shrewd and active man”. 

Amos Perley was from New Brunswick and was a relative 
of Captain Charles Strange Perley who sat on the court mar- 
tial. On January 30, 1839, the prisoner Perley wrote to his 
kinsman asking him to have his body looked after and de- 
cently buried. Captain Perley furnished everything necessary 
for laying out the body decently but for some reason did not 


2Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, Vol. XXI, pages 377-8. 
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look after his burial which took place with that of Joshua 
Doan in the Friends’ burying ground at Sparta. 

Of all those executed at London a greater amount of 
tradition has come down with regard to Doan than with re- 
gard to any of the others. This is probably because of the 
prominence of the family and of the man himself in the life 
of the district. Whereas the others were aliens or had been 
in the province but a short time, Doan came from the finest 
pioneer stock and was a man of high spirit and adventurous 
disposition. Before his execution he made a voluntary state- 
ment in which he declared that he had been seriously misled 
as to the state of affairs in Upper Canada and blamed his 
ignorance of developments during 1838 upon the fact that dur- 
ing this time he had been an exile in the United States. 

The bodies of Perley and Doan were taken by sleigh to Yar- 
mouth and buried side by side at Sparta. A funeral service 
was held in the meeting house and the sermon was preached 
by Sarah Haight, a member of the Friends. Doan was re- 
garded by his friends as a martyr and fifty years afterwards 
this view was still reflected in the settlement. The exact 
position of the graves in the Friends’ burying ground is un- 
certain but tradition has it that the two men are buried at 
the end of the long row of Doan graves but somewhat apart 
from them. At the end of the row, there stands today the 
double stone marker to Jonathan and Jane Doan, the parents 
of Joshua. They were married in 1786 and Joshua, born in 
1811, was the youngest of ten children. He had just passed 
his twenty-seventh birthday when he died. 

After the six executions and the acquittal of Abraham 
Tiffany there remained thirty-seven prisoners in London jail. 
In the last week of March Sir George Arthur transmitted to 
the sheriff at London, James Hamilton, an order to send on 
to Toronto twenty-three prisoners whom he named, eighteen 
of whom were to be transported and five to be pardoned and 
deported to the United States. The fourteen who would still 
remain at London were described in Arthur’s letter as “young 
men to whom it is proposed to grant a free pardon at no 
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very distant period if the state of feeling on the opposite 
frontier shall render such a proceeding compatible with the 
security of the province”. The sheriff was authorized to in- 
form them of the clemency which was being shown.* 

On the morning of April 3, 1839, the prisoners ordered to 
Toronto were called out, fettered, and placed in wagons. For 
eighteen of them this was the beginning of a journey that 
was to take them to the other side of the world, to the penal 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land. In Elijah Woodman’s diary is 
this description of their departure from London: 

“April 3, 18389. Very early this morning we were unlocked 
and bread served to each man with a small piece of meat 
with orders to be ready immediately to take our departure. 
Soon the jailer appeared and commenced calling two by two 
until all were in the waggons that stood ready to receive 
us. . . We started and passed along Dundas Street, getting 
a nod of the head from a few true friends who took an in- 
terest in our fate.” 

From Toronto the party of prisoners destined for exile 
were taken to Kingston and there locked up with the pris- 
oners taken at Prescott who had been tried by court martial. 
Late in September word came to move the combined group 
to Quebee to embark. There were eighteen from London and 
sixty-four from Kingston, making eighty-two in all. At Quebec 
they were joined by fifty-eight Lower Canada prisoners and 
all were put abroad the transport Buffalo. At five o’clock 
on the morning of September 28 the anchor was weighed and 
on October 3 the ship dropped its pilot who brought back 
with him the last letters to be forwarded to relatives and 
friends.* 


3The five men pardoned at this time were David McDougall, George Putnam, 
Sidney Barber, William Bartlett and H. P. Goodrich. The eighteen selected for 
transportation were Samuel Snow, Elizur Stevens, John Chester Williams, J. 
Burwell Tyrrill, John Seymour Gutridge, James Milnes Aitchison, John Sprague, 
Robert Marsh, Riley Monson Stewart, Henry V. Barnum, Alvin B. Sweet, James 
Peter Williams, William Nottage, John Henry Simmons, Elijah Crocker Wood- 
man, Chauncey Sheldon, James Dewitt Ferro and Michael Morin. 

4Public Archives of Canada, Minutes of Executive Council of Upper Canada, 
March 16, 1839, State Book L. page 460 gives the names of the 82 men from 
Upper Canada who were transported. L’Ami du. Peuple, of Montreal, Septem- 
ber 28, 1839, gives an account of the departure from Montreal of both the 
French-Canadian and the Upper Canada prisoners and gives a list of the 
French-Canadian exiles. 
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The prisoners who remained at London were soon set free. 
The St. Catharines Journal of April 30, 1839, quoted from 
the Niagara Chronicle: “A batch of sixteen ‘Windsor patriots’ 
were today brought to this place in the steamer Burlington for 
the purpose of being delivered over to the American auth- 
orities. We understand the sheriff will give them up 4o the 
sympathetic Lewistonians tomorrow”. 

So closed, as far as London District was concerned, the 
trials of the Windsor prisoners. The unhappy fortunes of 
the men who were sent to Van Diemen’s Land have been nar- 
rated in half a dozen or more autobiographic sketches written 
after return from exile. Some of them never returned and 
most of them passed into oblivion when the Buffalo cast off 
from the port of Quebec. The arrival back in his own country 
after twenty-two years absence of one of the prisoners sen- 
tenced at Kingston was recorded in the Brockville Monitor 
of June 19, 1860.5 This returned exile was John Berry, form- 
erly a resident of the sixth concession of Elizabethtown and 
the owner there of 200 acres of land. 

“John Berry”, said the Monitor, “was an ardent Patriot. 
... Imprisoned in the jail of Brockville for his supposed com- 
plicity in the treasonable courses of the disaffected, and then 
released, he eventually fled across the St. Lawrence and 
travelled to Oswego, visiting many of the Hunters’ Lodges, as 
the patriot secret meetings were termed, on his way upward. 
At Oswego he fully connected himself with the disaffected 
Canadians who then swarmed there and took an active part 
in their subsequent proceedings. 

“John Berry was among the unfortunate men who sur- 
rendered themselves at Prescott. After lying in goal at Kings- 
ton for months he was tried there by a militia general court 
martial and at which Judge Draper®, then attorney-general, 
was prosecutor for the crown and was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life. His first three years in Van Diemen’s Land 


5Reprinted in the Stratford Beacon, June 29, 1880. 


®°Col. the Hon. William H. Draper was commander of the 2nd. North York 
Regiment at this time. 
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were spent in macadamizing the public roads, after which, as 
is the usual practice with well conducted convicts there he 
was hired to a farmer and sent to take care of his sheep flocks. 
Three years ago he was discharged by the government from 
further servitude and at once determined on returning to 
Canada. A New York whaling ship happened to be in port 
and on this he engaged as a hand for his passage and board, 
as it presented the only available means of a return home. 
After leaving Hobart Town the whaler sailed southward... 
Cape Horn with all its tempest was safely rounded and two 
weeks ago last Sunday John Berry was safely landed in New 
York. From thence he journeyed to Cape Vincent, crossed to 
Kingston and took the boat to Brockville. Judge Draper hap- 
pened to be on board, recollected John Berry, shook hands with 
him and generously helped him onwards. On last Monday 
Berry landed in Brockville after an absence of 22 years since 
he had left for Oswego.” 























THE MIcHIGAN CONSTITUTION OF 1908; oR ConstitTUu- 
TION MAKING SINCE 1850. 


By D. C. SHILLING, 
Professor of Political Science 
Western State Teachers College 

KALAMAZOO 


INCE the present administration of the state favors a 
S revision of the constitution, interest in the constitutional 
history of Michigan has been shown by platform and press. 
A new organic law for the state in the near future would be 
the fourth in a century of statehood. 

Following the Jeffersonian dictum that the “consent of the 
governed” must be obtained or renewed periodically, the con- 
stitution of 1850 provided for a popular referendum every six- 
teen years upon the question of summoning a constitutional 
convention. The legislature also was given power to submit the 
question of revision to a popular vote “at such other times” as 
it by law might provide. The results of these provisions were 
the constitutional convention of 1867 and the constitutional 
commission of 1878. Proposals for the calling of a convention 
were defeated in 1882, 1890, 1892, 1898 and 1904. 

It is not to be assumed that there was no dissatisfaction 
with the constitution of 1850. On the contrary, a majority of 
those who voted in the last three of the above referendums 
favored the calling of a convention. The defeat resulted from 
the failure to secure a majority of all the qualified voters as 
the constitution required. That the desire for changes existed 
soon after the ratification of the constitution in 1850 is evi- 
denced by the adoption of every one of the eleven proposed 
modifications submitted to the people between the conventions 
of 1850 and 1867.1 It is obvious that no intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the making of the constitution of 1908 can ignore the 
various attempts to change the constition of 1850, especially 
the Convention of 1867 and the Commission of 1873. 


1Compiled from Thorpe, F. N. American Charters, Constitutions and Organic 
Laws, IV, pp. 1974-5. 
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In the convention of 1867 the form of the oath to be taken 
by the delegates raised an interesting point. It was suggested 
that the clause in the regular oath pledging fealty to the con- 
stitution of the State was mockery in the light of their mission 
to make a new constitution. After some debate the form 
agreed upon contained a Delphian oracle expression of swear: — 
ing to support the constitution of the State and to faithfully 
discharge the duty of delegate to the convention.” 

Judging by the number of petitions presented and the de- 
bates of the convention, one would conclude that the dominant 
issues were prohibition of the liquor traffic, woman suffrage, 
negro suffrage, and probably state aid to railroads. A careful 
historian of this period thinks that negro suffrage “was cer- 
tainly the most important issue in the proposed constitution.’ 

The intense feeling on the liquor question may be gauged 
from a resolution early in the convention asking the Committee 
on Intoxicating Liquors “to accompany their report with the 
number of petitions for and against the prohibitory clause in 
the Constitution.” Eleven days later the same delegate ex- 
panded the original resolution to include signers “arranged by 
counties for and against prohibition, also for and against 
female suffrage and colored suffrage respectively.’ 

Between May 15 and August 22 the convention held seventy- 
four sessions during which time a constitution was made that 
differed considerably from the one of 1850 both in arrangement 
and content. 

The preamble recognized the Deity as the constitutions of 
1835 and 1850 had failed to do. By rearrangement and addi- 
tion a_ bill of rights containing twenty-two sections appeared. 
The Senate was to have thirty-two members, but the legislature 
might add one after 1870; the term being four years, one-half 
retiring each biennium. The House of Representatives might 
be increased to not more than one hundred ten members. New 
bills might not be introduced after fifty days of sessions save by 


2Debates of the Const. Conv. 1867, I, 2. 
3Dilla, H. M., Politics of Michigan, 1865-1878, p. 92, note. 
*Debates, vol. I, p. 142 and 231. 
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a vote of two-thirds of the total membership. Other changes 
included the reduction of the age required for governor, pro- 
vided for the election of governor and lieutenant-governor from 
a single list of candidates, the one receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes to be governor and the second highest lieutenant 
governor. The word “white” was dropped from the suffrage 
clause. Increases of salary for several state officers were pro- 
vided. The clauses dealing with the Upper Peninsula as a 
separate entity were dropped. The legislature might permit 
any city or township to raise funds by taxation up to ten 
per cent of its valuation for the support of railroads, but no 
counties save those in the Upper Peninsula might do so.° 

Some of the more important proposals which were not in- 
corporated in the new document included the restoration of 
capital punishment, the retirement of judges at the age of 
seventy, the omission of salary schedules from the constitution, 
the granting of suffrage to women, a popular referendum on 
the calling of a constitutional convention after 1880, and the 
union of the Agricultural College with the University of Michi- 
gan. This last proposition seems to have produced more heat 
than light. The discussion of this proposal has been called 
“the most bitter of all the debates.’® 

Considered as a whole the constitution proposed in 1867 
did not make a radical departure from that of 1850. It had 
some commendable features and the president of the conven- 
tion in his farewell address was probably justified in declaring 
that “the constitution you are now about to submit ..... taken 
as a whole, is a decided improvement upon the constitution now 
in force.”® The electors thought differently, however, and re- 
jected it decisively in a rather light vote.® 

The causes for its defeat have been declared as “largely 
political.” It was not considered by the voters “solely upon 
its merits....... The democrats as a party fought it bitterly 


5Debates, I, pp. I-LX, where the corresponding clause of the Constitutions of 
1835, 1850 pt that of 1867 are in parallel columns. 


6Utley & Cutcheon, Mich. as Prov. Ter. & State, IV, 38 
8Debates, II, 1022. 
*The vote was 71,733 for, 110,582 against: Mich. Manual, 1931, p 63. 
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on account of the elective franchise provision which admitted 
negroes to vote. Its defeat was claimed by the democrats as a 
great political victory. Other factors which entered into the 
defeat were the provisions for aid to railroads and the salary 
increases.1° It should not be overlooked that the Republican 
state convention on March 18, 1868, declared “this constitution 
is far better adapted to develop the resources of Michigan and 
to advance the real interests of the people than our present 
constitution.”™ 

In the light of the 1933 discussion as to the future of the 
teachers colleges, the following resolution offered to the con- 
vention by a Newaygo county delegate is of interest. “Resolved ; 
That the legislature shall provide for the establishment and 
maintenance in each of the present congressional districts of 
the State, except the third, of a normal school for the educa- 
tion of teachers, to be conducted and controlled in the same 
manner, as near aS may be, as that now established in the city 
of Ypsilanti.” As there were at that time six congressional 
districts, the resolution meant the establishing of five addi- 
tional normal schools. In spite of the absurdity of the propo- 
sition, forty per cent of those voting favored it.’ 

It has been stated that “the utmost harmony seems to have 
prevailed throughout all the deliberations.”’'® A perusal of 
the proceedings of the convention leads the writer to raise 
some doubts as to the accuracy of that statement. Before the 
end of the second week of the convention the following resolu- 
tion was presented: “Whereas this convention has been from 
day to day greatly annoyed and interrupted in its delibera- 
tions by the disorderly and incoherrent remarks of one of its 
members, therefore, Resolved that it be referred to a committee 
of five to ascertain and report what measures are necessary 
to protect the Convention from such annoyances and interrup- 
tions.”!* The resolution passed unanimously and the president 
appointed the committee. 


wUtley & Cutcheon, IV, 39-40; ef. Dilla, pp. 90-1. 
NQuoted in Dilla, p. 90. 

12Debates, II, 440-1. 

BUtley & Cutcheon, IV, 31. 

l4Debates, I, 128. 
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The identity of the member referred to seemed to be an open 
secret and the one thus suspicioned gained the floor a few 
days later to present a resolution asking that the “insane 
committee be instructed to report without further delay as our 
constituents are anxiously inquiring as to the sanity of this 
convention” and are having “fearful apprehensions that they 
are again to be bled in paying taxes for enlargement of the 
Insane Asylum at Kalamazoo.”!® After a lively discussion 
the president ruled the resolution out of order. 

Later this same delegate moved that the crazy member, 
(inserting his name and county) be granted leave of absence, 
which was done for an indefinite period..° He returned within 
a month, offered at least two fiery resolutions, and engaged in 
several short debates. Just before the Scripture reading and 
prayer which closed the last session of the Convention, this 
gentleman said, “I desire to tender my thanks to the members 
of this convention for their kindness to me.”!* 

During the next five or six years considerable sentiment 
developed in favor of changes in the constitution. This is 
evidenced by the nine proposed amendments, four of which 
were adopted.’4® A recent historian writing of this period 
states however that there was no particular reason for revision 
at that time. She further avers that “it had however become 
the settled aim of the administrative party to obtain change, 
and they had alternately tried amendment and revision. It 
had likewise become the policy of the Democracy to look with 
disfavor upon such proceedings, and the people had acquired 
the habit of rejecting all proposed alterations.’’!® 

Nevertheless the legislature by a joint resolution in 1873 
empowered the governor to name a Constitutional Commission 
consisting of two members from each of the nine congressional 
districts of the State. It is of interest to note that but two 
of the eighteen members of the Commission had sat in the con- 


WIbid, p. 167. 

WI bid, p. 231. 

Ibid, II, 1022. 

Thorpe, op. cit., IV, 1975-6. 
Dilla, p. 149, 20. 
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vention of six years before. Politically the Republicans had 
twelve members and the Democrats had six, “a proportion 
fairly representative of the political status of the State but 
one which was bound to cause the active opposition of the 
minority party to the final draft.’”*° The Commission con- 
vened on August 27, and adjourned October 16. 

An analysis of the discussions of the fifty-one sessions of the 
Commission together with the constitution which it proposed 
to the legislature indicates that some of the primary proposals 
of 1867 still had life. Among them were the four year term 
for senators, one-half of the number retiring each two years; 
increase of the house membership so “that the new counties 
may be more fully and fairly represented”*!; a considerable 
increase in salaries for state officials was inserted against the 
advice of the leaders of both political parties. It was ill timed 
because it was contemporaneous with the malodorous salary 
grab at Washington, and a similar one by the state legisla- 
ture by which salary increases were provided for the clerks, 
doorkeepers, firemen, secretaries and messengers of the legis- 
lature. 

Other proposals included the item veto in appropriation 
bills, which the compiler labelled as “one of the most. valuable 
features of the revision”; the addition of a fifth justice for the 
Supreme Court; the opening of offices of register of deeds and 
notary public to women; provision that money collected as 
fines should go into the general educational fund and not 
libraries only. They foreshadowed the demise of laissez faire 
by declaring railroads as public carriers and by. giving the 
legislature control over rate-making and the prevention of 
combinations. The short ballot principle was recognized in 
the proposal to appoint circuit judges.” 

Upon the completion of their labors the Commission reported 
to the governor who called the legislature in special session, 


Ibid, p. 149-50. 

21Const. of Mich. as proposed for Amend. 1874, Compiler's brief, p. 6. The 
. proceedings may be found in the Journal of the Const’l Com. of 1873 by 
Chubb. 

2Const. of Mieh. As Proposed For Amend. 1874, Compiler’s Preface, p. 6. 
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March 1874. After combing the proposals article by article, 
and changing some of them slightly, the legislature recom- 
mended its submission to the voters at the November election. 
They also proposed by a joint resolution that an amendment 
giving the franchise to women be voted upon separately. The 
revision and the amendment were rejected by a vote of more 
than three to one.?8 

Between the voting upon the constitution of 1874 and the 
one of 1908 fifty-six proposals and amendments had been sub- 
mitted to the people. Of this number twenty-eight or exactly 
one-half were ratified at the polls. Among the rejected ones 
were four proposals for a general revision of the constitution 
between 1882 and 1904 inclusively. Two years later, however, 
a proposal for a general revision was adopted by a vote of ap- 
proximately three to two.*4 By an Act of June 27, 1907 the 
details incident to the holding of the convention were provided 
for.?® 

Contemporary evidence, including the light vote cast both 
for the nomination and the election of the delegates to the 
convention, indicates that there was little interest on the part 
of the people in general in the coming convention. A member 
of the Detroit bar said that “the press of the State has not yet 
aroused any great discussion as to what particular subjects 
ought to come before the 1907 convention for consideration.” 
Continuing, he asks, “What are those subjects? Is it taxation? 
Is it municipal ownership of public utilities? Is it the low 
salaries paid to some of our state officials? Is it proposed to 
give more power or less power to the legislature? Is it local 
self-government? Is it control of corporations? Is a general 
revision contemplated or is it only desired that a few amend- 
ments on particular subjects be made? Whatever it is let the 
press ascertain the sentiment of the people.””6 


Ibid., p. 7. 
%Compiled by the writer from data in Therpe, op. cit., pp. 1976-80. 
Const. Convention of the State of Mich. 1907, pp. 28-33- 


Stevens, F. M. in Detroit Sat. Night, reprinted in his pamphlet Michigan 
Constitutional Convention of 1850, pp. 2-3. 
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There is considerable evidence that the press did attempt 
to arouse interest in the nomination and the election of dele- 
gates. The results as reflected in that part of the press acces- 
sible to the writer reminds one of the lamentations of the great 
prophet of old. Of the approaching election one editor wrote, 
“all is in readiness but the voters. It is time for the latter 
to wake up..... The situation as reflected by the state press 
would seem to indicate that very little interest is shown any- 
where in the State.”*" Another paper said that “it had failed 
to hear any loud call,” for the revision of the constitution.?® 
The Jackson Citizen-Press thought “it might not be amiss to 
ask the nominees what they expect to do.”?® A few days after 
the election it was estimated that the vote was about twenty 
per cent of that cast at the last general election.*® 

A very interesting aspect of the pre-nomination discussions 
hinged upon the eligibility of members of the legislature to 
become delegates to the convention. It was particularly timely 
because there was considerable feeling that the legislature of 
1907 was not a very strong one. Editorial comment and resolu- 
tions of divers and sundry organizations opposing legislators 
for delegates were not wanting. The attorney general of the 
state early in July ruled that legislators were ineligible. This 
ruling was sustained two weeks later by a unanimous vote of 
the state supreme court, which gave as one of its reasons that 
legislators could not be a party to the fixing of their own 
remuneration as delegates. This question seems to have raised 
no issue in 1850 or 1867 since there were five members of the 
legislature in the former convention and twelve in the latter.** 

Of the ninety-six delegates chosen on September 17, 88 were 
Republicans and 8 were Democrats, in spite of what was styled 
persistent efforts to keep “politics” out of the election. At 
least 60 of them were lawyers, which with several others who 
had studied law, meant that two-thirds of the members were 


7Kalamazoo Gazette, Sept. 6, 1907. 

Grand Rapids Herald, Aug. 2. 

*Quoted in Kalamazoo Gazette, Sept. 6. 

*Tbid., Sept. 19. Grand Rapids Herald gave a slightly different per cent. 

31$ee Grand Rapids Herald for July 2, 4, 12 & 17, Grand Rapids Press July 4, 
Kalamazoo Gazette, June 30, July 14. 
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trained in the law. In 1850 a majority of the delegates were 
farmers; in 1907 there were but 7 representing that occupation. 
Various forms of business accounted for at least twenty dele- 
gates. Organized labor, the teaching profession and the 
ministry were also represented.®? Professor Fairlie, himself 
a delegate, writing in 1908, speaks of the habit of calling it 
“the best and most representative assembly that has ever met 
in Michigan.” Continuing he adds, “most of them were men 
of intelligence and training, and a good proportion of them 
were men of the first order of ability.”’** 

The statute calling for the convention specified that. the 
work must be done between October 22 and January 1, 1908, 
or more accurately, that the per diem would cease on the latter 
date. In all, 72 sessions were held, seven of which came after 
January first. The per diem of ten dollars seems generous in 
comparison with the annual salary of $800 paid to the attorney 
general and secretary of state or the $1,000 salary of the state 
treasurer and state superintendent of public instruction. 

Generosity was also shown by the convention in voting 
excuses for absences. Absentees were of two classes. Those 
who sought and obtained excuses and those who were absent 
without leave. In fact, about the first business of each session 
consisted of a delegate offering a motion to excuse the absence 
of one or more of his colleagues. Then some other delegate 
would move to excuse all absentees without leave. On 64 
of the 72 sessions blanket excuses were voted and almost 
always carried unanimously. However near the end of the 
convention (Feb. 18) an “A. W. O. L.” excuse, to use a war 
time expression, passed by 41 to 21, the first one that the 
writer found with any negative votes. The next day a similar 
motion was tabled, and on the following day a motion to excuse 
the “A WOL’s” was lost. It would be of interest to know the 
reason for the change of attitude. The records show that 
several of the delegates were absent for two or more weeks and 

Compiled from Manual of the Constitutional Convention of 1907, Biographical 
Sketches, pp. 91-142. See Grand Rapids Herald, Sept. 18, for a somewhat 


different occupational classification of the delegates. 
B8Michigan Law Review, VI, Number VII, May, 1908, p. 2. 
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received their per diem for every session. On no day was the 
attendance 100 per cent. Also on no day was a quorum lacking. 
An examination of the tomes which contain the debates con- 
vinces one that the great majority of the members were regular 
in attendance and were very much in earnest.*4 

The president of the convention at the outset warned against 
selfishness by telling the delegates to remember “that we are 
sent here by the sovereign electors of the State to do their will 
and whenever private interests conflict with the public good, 
the public good must be paramount.” This rule he concluded 
would result in a document which would reflect credit upon 
themselves and “would meet with the approval of the people 
of the State.” A similar exhortation was made by the presi- 
dent pro tempore on the following day. He thought that 
changes should be made “with a good deal of care”, that they 
should not act hastily nor indulge in “isms”, “We should ex- 
amine the modern ideas with some care. Progress is the order 
of the age, but I do not think we ought to be hasty in accept- 
ing new hobbies.” He, too, called for unselfishness because he 
wanted them to make “a constitution which would safe-guard 
and vouchsafe to all persons, natural, artificial, high and low, 
rich and poor the same rights before the law.”*° 

Despite the lackadaisical attitude of the masses, various and 
sundry proposals and suggestions as to the contents of the new 
constitution had been made prior to the assembling of the 
delegates. Among others, the press of Detroit, Jackson, Grand 
Rapids and Kalamazoo had from time to time taken a stand 
for and against certain propositions.*® Professor Fairlie, then 
of the University of Michigan, prior to the election of delegates 
published an article upon what he considered to be the needs of 
the new constitution.*” The editorial comment reviewed for 
the present paper may be characterized as fairly conservative. 


%Compiled from the day by day debates of the Convention. 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention, 1907-08, vol. II, pp. 5-6. 


Detroit Free Press had several vital issues in one edition, quoted by Kala 
mazoo Gazette, Oct. 23, 1907. Also see Grand Rapids Herald, June 12. 
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Some editors used the contemporary constitution of Oklahoma 
as the béte noir.*® 

The writer is aware that a quantitative measurement of the 
petitions presented to the convention is not an altogether fair 
appraisal of their relative value, however he has calculated 
from the index pages of the Debates that all of the petitions 
occupy 213 column-inches of space. Then the column-inch 
space of each of the more important issues is computed, thus 
establishing a ratio of each to the other and each to the whole. 
It should be mentioned that the column-inch space does not 
contain the names of the petitioners. The petitions are listed 
under the name of the member who presented them and are 
followed by a list of the organizations which sponsored the 
petition. 

Memorials to the convention consisted of two groups or 
classes, petitions the total number of which was 1,310, and 
propositions to the total of 413. The forth-coming calculation 
has nothing to do with the latter. Tabulating the results from 
a measurement of the eight leading questions represented in 
the petitions, we get the following in per cent of the total 
column-inch space. 


ME Fes as es bo Se ea 27 
Direct Legislation ............/..... 26 
Pee TOG: ... ... 22 2 2 eS 13 
I Ns irs Ry ie hee cd sed OS 6.6 
Initiative and Referendum............ 6.6 
re I ses A ree 5 
Labor Organization, (mostly. fellow 
servant rule and convict labor) .... 3 
Home Rule ........ art ee ee ye 1 


The above classification is that of the indexer of the Debates, 
but it is readily seen that it may be misleading. Direct legis- 
lation, Initiative and Referendum and Home Rule have much 
in common and if united represent more than one-third of the 


3Grand Rapids Herald, July 19, inter alia. 
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total. The same is true, in part at least, of convict labor and 
labor organization.*® 

The Act providing for the Convention of 1907 stipulated 
that the Convention “prepare and adopt an address” to the 
people, “explaining the proposed changes in the present con- 
stitution, and the reasons for such changes.” Pursuant to this 
instruction a 72 page pamphlet was prepared and widely dis- 
tributed. This “Address” and the “Constitution of the State 
of Michigan” by the Secretary of State in 1909 will be our 
primary sources in the discussion of the new constitution. 

The people were told that the revision “follows closely the 
lines of the present constitution, ..... that the changes pro- 
posed are either necessary or expedient, to meet new condi- 
tions, or to make more certain the provisions of the constitution 
Of 2000 2... 4. In the revised constitution the old framework 
of government is most carefully preserved.” It was the avowed 
aim of the convention “to leave matters purely legislative in 
character to be dealt with by the legislature.... It was early 
recognized and fully appreciated by the convention that error 
in the constitution may continue indefinitely, while error in 
legislation admits of speedy correction.”* 

A comparison of the constitutions of 1850 and 1908 reveals 
that the differences came through three channels, viz. rearrange- 
ment and rephrasing, elimination, and the addition of new 
material. The “Address To The People” states that “the revi- 
sion is chiefly characterized by certain new provisions deserving 
particular mention by reason of their obvious importance.” 
The writer has summarized the “new provisions,” twenty-six 
in number, as briefly as clarity will permit. 

The new constitution abolished the state census; permitted 
special or local legislation only when general acts are inappli- 
cable; forbade legislation by joint resolution; required bills to 
be in either house five days before passage in a regular session ; 
fixed the remuneration of legislators at $800 per term and a per 
~ Computed from data contained in the Debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1907-08, vol. II 


“Address To The People, Submitting the Proposed Revision of the Present 
Constitution, pp. 3-4. 
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diem for twenty days of extra sessions; augmented the powers 
of local governments, including home rule for villages and 
cities and empowered them to operate public utilities; en- 
franchised women tax payers upon questions involving the 
expenditure of money or the issuing of bonds; provided for 
uniform accounting by state and county officials; gave the gov- 
ernor the item veto in appropriation bills; provided for the 
taxing of all concerns engaged in “public service business” ; 
made the board of agriculture elective and gave it control of 
the Michigan Agricultural College; limited corporation fran- 
chises to thirty years; forbade the depositing of state funds 
in banks not under state and national laws and limited the 
amount each might receive; also required such banks to show 
“state money” as separate items in their reports; gave the 
legislature power to reforest state lands; permitted school 
districts to send their children to other districts without for- 
feiting primary school money; compelled trust companies to 
comply with the banking laws; gave the legislature power to 
create a commission to regulate the charges for transporting 
goods by freight or express; applied the initiative to constitu- 
tional amendments and the referendum to any act. 
Eliminations were comparatively few, the most important 
one being that of Article XIX, dealing with the Upper Penin- 
sula. The omission of this article in its entirety accounts for 
nine of the twenty sections listed as “eliminations” in the 
Constitution of 1909 compiled by the Secretary of State.*! 
Re-arrangement and rephrasing contribute much of the differ- 
ence between the constitutions of 1850 and 1908. A conspicuous 
example is that of the Declaration of Rights (Art. IT) of 
twenty-one sections, only one of which is new. Mention has 
been made that reference to the Deity is found in the preamble, 
also that four of the seventeen articles had no changes save in 
phraseology. As may be observed from the résumé in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the major changes had to do with legisla- 
tion, local government, judiciary, education, corporations, 


‘1Constitution of the State of Michigan, 1909, Under Supervision of the Secre- 
tary of State, p. 41 
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finance and taxation, and amendment. Some of the more 
prominent issues which failed to gain a place in the new in- 
strument constituted the bases for subsequent amendments. 

A delicate point in constitutional law arose over the time 
when the people should vote upon the new constitution. The 
act of 1907 providing for the convention designated April, 
1908. Section 10 of the schedule of the proposed constitution 
provided for its submission at the November election. In 
section 4 of Art. XVII where provision is made for subsequent 
conventions of revision, stipulation is made for the referendum 
at the April election. These and one or two other provisions 
in the constitution compelled judicial interpretation. Several 
lines of argument were plausible, among them the sovereignty 
of a convention. As a result six opinions were prepared by 
the members of the court, enough of them agreeing and con- 
curring to make a five to three decision for holding the election 
in November. 

During the six months between the adjournment of the con- 
vention and the election the press and other agencies gave 
considerable attention to the new instrument of government. 
It was endorsed by several state organizations and various 
local ones. The people agreed that a study of the constitutions 
of 1850 and 1908 did “show that all that is essentially of force 
in the former is retained in the latter and that many provisions 
are included in the revision calculated to establish a more eco- 
nomical and efficient administration of all the departments of 
state government.’*? On November 3, 1908, the people by a 
vote of more than two to one accepted the new constitution 
’ which became the organic law of the state on the first day of 
January, 1909.47 It may be of interest to note that since the 
adoption of the present constitution there have been sixty-one 
amendments voted upon, twenty-eight of which have been 
adopted. 


“The Address, op. cit., p. 72. 
“The vote was 244,705 for, 130,783 against: Mich. Manual, 1931, p. 66. 
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. Let us terminate this long and perhaps tiresome discussion 
by narrating briefly two human interest stories of the conven- 
tion. 

No provision was made for the services of a chaplain during 
the convention, but most of the sessions were opened by devo- 
tions led by ministers of Lansing or near-by cities. In all 
nineteen ministers and two members of the legislature officiated 
at the devotional exercises. A few days before Christmas a 
communication signed by all of the delegates instructed the sec- 
retary of the convention to deduct five dollars from each mem- 
ber’s salary and to “distribute the aggregate sum so obtained 
equitably among the clergymen opening the sessions of the 
convention with devotional exercises.”** 

Realizing that all work and no play made dull delegates, they 
planned a New Year’s eve party to which their wives and 
friends were invited. It was called “an old time social” and 
consisted of a reception at eight o’clock, a grand march at 
nine, and a program and lunch at ten-thirty. The next day 
resolutions were passed thanking divers and sundry, including 
the authorities of the Industrial School for Boys, the members 
of the school’s choir and band, and the Michigan Agricultural 
College for the “use of potted plants.” So far as the records 
show the curtain fell on this party when a resolution was 
passed instructing the secretary to deduct one dollar and a half 
from each delegate to defray “the expenses of the old time 
social on New Year’s Eve.’ 


“Debates, vol. I, p. 328. 
7Tbid, vol. II, p. 1019. 





A NEGRO SLAVE IN Detrroir WHEN DETROIT 
Was CANADIAN 


By WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL, 
LL.D., F.R.H.S. (Lond.), Ete. 


N 1795 Detroit, which had been delivered over by the 

French to Major Robert Rogers in 17601, was still in 
British hands; and although its inhabitants had no vote for 
Member of the Legislative Assembly”, it was part, de facto, 
of the British Province of Upper Canada, which had come into 
existence in 1791°. | 

True it is that by the Treaty of Paris, 1788, which ac- 
knowledged the Independence of the United States, Detroit 
with all the rest of the territory to the right of the Great 
Lakes and connecting rivers was to go to the new Republic; 
but other terms of the Treaty being found impracticable 
of performance by the United States‘, Britain retained pos- 
session of Detroit and several other Posts similarly situated. 

It is also true that John Jay—venerabile nomen—, the first 
Chief Justice of the United States, having at the call of Wash- 
ington left his dignified seat, had with very great skill, 
negotiated as good a Treaty as could be obtained from the 
stubborn Mother Country, which was accepted by the Senate 
after a virulent debate, and by just enough votes; and this 
Treaty provided for the delivery to the United States of all the 
territory de jure belonging to it under the Treaty of Paris. 
But the time fixed for the surrender was yet in the future, 
being July 1st, 1796.° 

And so, Britain still held Detroit in 1795. 

John Graves Simcoe was the Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Canada, of which, Detroit was, de facto, a part; Colonel Rich- 
ard G. England was British Commandant at Detroit ; Alexander 
McKee of whose Slave we are to speak, was Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs; Captain Matthew Elliott was 
actively employed in the Royal service; and Captain Joseph 
Brant, the famous Indian Chief, Thayendenagea, so maligned 
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by the poet®, while he had his camp far to the east on the 
River Ouse, the present Grand River, near Newark the present 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, the then Capital of the Province, was 
constantly at hand and was consulted in everything concern- 
ing the Indians. 

The other great English-speaking nation, of whose friend- 
ship both Hammond the British Ambassador at Philadelphia 
and Simcoe had more than doubts, had its eye on Detroit. 
The victory of Mad Anthony Wayne at Fallen Timbers, Aug- 
ust 20, 1794, had removed most of the peril of Indian aggres- 
sion, and the Treaty with the Indian tribes in the following 
June at Greenville made the Northwestern Territory secure. 
The small American Force at The Glaize under Major Hunt, 
however, were always on the alert. 

The situation as to Slavery was a curious one. By the 
Ordinance of 1787, Slavery was forever to be excluded from 
all that vast territory, therein provided for, including the 
country around Detroit and the present States north of the 
Ohio; consequently, a slave on effecting his escape there from 
Canada, became, ipso facto, free—at least in theory, for ugly 
stories long continued to be told of disappointed hopes and 
illegal man-stealing. On the other hand, Upper Canada had 
in 1793, at the urgent instance of the Lieutenant Governor, 
passed legislation whereby, indeed, those already slaves in the 
Province remained such, but those coming into the Province 
thereafter became free.’ 

Now the stage is set: and we proceed to the story; it is 
contained in two documents, one an affidavit by one David 
Tait at Detroit, and the other a letter from the former slave 
from Cincinnati.® 

“Affidavit of David Tait. 

I being sent by Captain Elliott in Sarch of a Molato man Named 
Bill the property of Colonel McKee, which was thought to be at Fort 
Wayne, But on my Arrival at the Glaize was informed by the Officer 
their that he was gone, they said he had gained his liberty by Geting 
into their Lines he being stole from their Country. 

They abused the Gentlemen in this place very much & Told me 
that Governor Sancom Coll. England & Captn Elliott caused bills in 
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print to be dropt near their Fort, Encouraging their Soldiers to De- 
sert. 

They Called Colo. McKee & Capt. Elliott Dam’d Rasculs & Villains 
& said that they gave the Indians Rum to make them Drunk to prevent 
them from going to Counsels—that Capt. Brent they said was a Dam’d 
Rascul and had done everything in his power against them. But they 
said in Course of Nine Months that they expected to be in full pos- 
session of Detroit and all the Country between their & it. I begged 
liberty to withdraw when Major Hunt ordered me to make the best 
of my way from Whence I came, while I was geting ready to return 
the Sergt of their Guard came & Told me it was the Majors Orders 
that I should leave the place immediately & not to stay about any of the 
Indian Camps—which Orders I Obeyed. 

DAVID TAIT 
Sworn before me at 
Detroit 4th Augt. 1795. 
Geo. Sharp. J. P. W. D.9 

“Bill” was William Kenny; and we hear of him again a 

few weeks later, when he writes his old master, Col. Alex- 


ander McKee as follows: 
Cincinnati, Sept. 30th 
1795 

‘Dear Master 

I embrace this opportunity to let you know that I am well and 
where I am. Likewise the reasons of my coming away (which I am 
very sorry I came away the way I did) it was occasioned by Capt. 
Elliots taking the liberties he did and abusing me in your absence the 
things which was left in my charge he took from me. 

I am in the North Western Territory living with a Gentleman by the 
name of Turner one of the Judges of this Territory and he uses me 
extraordinary well. 

Mr. Stokes from Pennsylvania lives at this place who has been ac- 
quainted with you and your Brother and he wishes to be remembered 
to you and if he could get conveniently there to live with his family 
he would go. But being so much land Carriage and is not provided 
with horses prevents his going But. he think that if he could get 
any encouragement from you he would venture hard. 

No more at Present But still remains 

Your Ob’t Servant 
WILLIAM KENNY”!0 


These memorials of long-past events and conditions in our 
Continent, that can never be repeated, will be of great interest 
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to many who take pleasure in the study of our early history: 
and to these I send them. 
NOTES 

1For a reasonably full account of this transaction, see my Michigan 
Under British Rule, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 1926, 
p. 11, et seq. , 

7In an Article in Michigan History Magazine, Vol. II (July, 1927), 
pp. 429-434, Taxation Without Representation, An Echo of July 4th, 
1776. I have given an account of “The Inhabitants of Rivers Sinclair, 
Raison & Huron”, i. e., those residing west of the Rivers St. Clair and 
Detroit complaining of being compelled to pay assessments and taxes 
“as others his Majesty’s Leige Subjects within the Province of Upper 
Canada”, without representation in Parliament. 

3Before that time it had for 17 years been part of the Province 
of Quebec. 

4The Treaty provided that no legal obstacles should be placed in way 
of recovery of just debts by the nationals of either country: some of 
the States passed legislation preventing their citizens paying English 
creditors; and the United States had no power to interfere. Finally 
by Jay’s Treaty, the United States undertook to pay these debts it- 
self: and Britain on that undertaking, agreed to give up the territory 
she was holding belonging to the United States under the Treaty of 
Paris. 

5Jay’s Treaty was concluded in November, 1794, but ratification was 
not exchanged until October, 1795. 

6Thomas Canpbell’s characterisation of Joseph Brant in his Gertrude 
of Wyoming as “the Monster Brant”, was brutally unjust, as he admit- 
ted and apologised for later. But the characterisation of Brant as an 
inhuman monster was not uncommon about this time. Brant himself 
writing from “the Delaware Kriks” in 1780, protests to “you Bos- 
tonians (alias Americans)” against the charge that he killed his 
captives, says that he has “always been for saving & releasing”: and 
deplores the threats that they will distress their captives. ‘Let there 
be no more of this conduct—Ye are or were once brave Men.” The 
Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe:. By Briga- 
dier General E. A. Cruikshank, Vol. V., p. 1: The Ontario Historical 
Society, Toronto, 1931. 

TSee my “The Slave in Upper Canada” and “The Slave in Canada”, 
Journal of Negro History, Vols. IV, October, 1919, V. July, 1920. 

8The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe, ut 
supra, (n. 6), pp. 149, 151. 

®The deponent is not to be held responsible for the orthography— 
that was the work of the Magistrate, George Sharp, Justice of the 
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Peace, Western District of Upper Canada. The Western (originally 
the Nassau) District was one of the four Districts into which Upper 
Canada was divided; it stretched from the parallel of Long Point on 
Lake Erie to the western boundary of the Province, then de facto as 
far west as the British occupation went. 

The charge of enticing the soldiers was not limited to the Amer- 
icans: many British soldiers were enticed to the American lines; and 
a few were caught, some of them shot for desertion. 

10We should probably not be doing the escaped Slave an injustice 
if we should judge that this letter was in fact written by “Mr. Stokes 
from Pennsylvania’, who quite plainly wished to be encouraged to 
emigrate to British territory. The “which” reminds one forcibly of the 
terminology of some of the characters in the novels of Charles Dickens. 











Diary OF GEORGE Davin [ExTrRActs| 
A Trre From Lonpon to CHICAGO IN 1833 


[Transcribed from original manuscript 
by R. P. Mason, Escanaba, Michigan. ] 


Sept. 16th. Started from Sandusky at 8 o’clo. in the day, took a 
supply of bread and bartered 91% yards fustian 6/. for a barrel of 
flour & an iron pot for baking & 1 dollar cash, in the town, fearing 
there would be a difficulty in procuring any provisions before we 
reached Perrysburgh, 30 miles travelled thro’ wood, impervious & 
dense for 81% miles & stopped at N. P. Robbinns’s who once. kept 
a tavern but then discontinued, & who took us wanderers in in the 
spirit of accommodation, with the hope of remuneration. He was in 
the act of going from home 41% miles to sit up with a sick man 
and called his son Oliver from the woods “to came and wait on 
the strangers, show them the stable for their horses, light a fire, 
ete.” It is 23 miles from this spot to Perryburgh and not a house 
in that distance, township Washington. Our landlord came home in 
the morning before we started, predicted we should stop in “White 
Pigeon Prairie’—150 miles short of Chicago. 

Sept. 17th. Started at 7. Turned out very wet, the road bad, very 
mirey the horses worn & jaded, the waggons heavy loaded, these 
circumstances conbined to render the roads disagreeable in the ex- 
treme & fatiguing both:to men & horses. By 38 o’clo. our poor steeds 
dragged us through “mud & mire” 13 miles but their efforts failed. 
They fairly knocked up. There was no tavern, or indeed any shel- 
ter except a half finished shanty we found in the woods a little dis- 
tance from the road. Its roof was water tight & that was very 
lucky, the rain continuing without interruption for the greatest part 
of the night, a little cessation in the evening enabled us to get 
out blankets in some order & kindle some fire, but for want of a 
chimney we endured a great annoyance in the smoke tho’ we stood 
it as bravely as a set of Laplanders, before it was dark we had 
eaten our morsel and lain down to rest. Sleep I can’t say much 
about. Mrs. B. suffered considerable alarm from the idea that 
wolves would come in the dead of the night and disturb us, but 
her fears were groundless. 


Sept. 18. Up in the morn & none the worse for our exposure to the 


night damps. Travelled again over this dreary “black swamp” which 
is the name it bares; the land is very heavily timbered from San- 
dusky to Perrysburgh and on a dead level. It consequently is damp 
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& swampy, & in wet seasons impassable for the whole 30 miles. It 
was barely passable as we came along but we, dint of exertion, ac- 
complished it. The soil is a black, stiff, deep mud, hence the name. 

Autumn tints begin to variegate the foliage of the forest trees from 
the brightest yellow to the deepest & most brilliant shades of ver- 
million. The leaves of the tulip tree turn to a bright yellow and 
those of the Arbor Vitae to a deep vermillion. We saw between this 
spot and Perrysburgh several log houses in progress. One individual 
had raised his house a month since, and informed us that himself & 
4 neighbors only were engaged 4 days in putting it up and rendering 
it habitable. It was nearly water tight but still deficient in com- 
fort, and in this state he seemed much disposed to let it remain. 
This is a fault too prevalent among American settlers. They run 
up just enough for present shelter & work very hard in clearing 
the land for two years or so, but after that period they are the 
laziest people, next to the Indian. Their houses receive but little 
improvement, if any, and seldom or ever completely finish it. I have 
slept in log taverns where the landlord has laid by money and can 
afford to waste half his time “behind a pipe’. “Glick” the Dutch- 
man was eternally sauntering to & fro with a pipe instead of busy- 
ing himself.to put his house or stable in order, for the latter was 
miserable, & when I remarked to him on the unfinished state of his 
premises, replied, “I am going to fix it’. A great & redeeming trait 
in the character of an American laborer & in which he differs widely 
from the English operative, is, you may accost him, ask him 20 
questions, handle his tools, he will answer you readily, but never 
“asks you for a drink.” 

Stump farms present a most unseemly aspect after the corn or 
grain has been reaped & housed. The farm has the appearance of 
being covered with beans stacked, or rather in shocks, from one 
end to the other. Many people call them “niggers” by reason of these 
stumps always being blackened by having been burnt to destroy them 
as near the ground as possible. 

Very near a knock up with us, roads truly miserable. We reached 
the banks of the Maumee at 6 o’clo, having been 6 hours travelling 
10 miles. Put up at the “fluce’, W. H. Sloane, at Perrysbrugh, which 
is a small place, delightfully situated, but is supposed will be a great 
place as soon as the Wabash is united to the Maumee as is at pres- 
ent proposed by canal. The Width of the Maumee here is 4 mile. 

Sept. 19th. Another wet morning, a thunder storm & the weather 
oppressive-hot. Forded the Maumee at the village of the same name, 
1 mile above the town of Perrysburgh, the water here no more than 
knee deep. From the river to the town we had to ascend a steep 
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hill, our horses being deficient in both pluck & strength. We struck 
a heavy fall of rain coming on & one of the whipple trees or splinter 
bars breaking rendered our comfort questionable. Put up for the - 
night at Hubbell’s tavern on the banks of the river opposite to the 
spot we staid the night previous, making progress, as the crow flies, 
only 1 mile. Dried our cloths mended our fracture, ate our supper 
& got early to rest. 

An emigrant need be possessed of the power of ubiquity, so fre- 
quent are the entreaties from different individuals to change his 
plans, each persuading as his interest may suit. 


Sept. 20. Started at 8 o’clo. in a northerly course for 9 miles to a spot 
called 10 mile creek, when we took the road again westward and 
stopped at a Dutchman’s 12 miles from Perrysburgh who housed us 
for the night altho he kept no tavern. His name was Roop, and 
he was very anxious to persuade ‘us he was a high Dutchman & not 
one of those low Dutchman that pour over the Atlantic in such num- 
bers. He was a civil, accommodating chap, the only great incon- 
venience was the host of noisy children he had, our own being 
sufficient to preclude the necessity of any addition on that score. 
Shot the first prairie hen, a bird similar to fowl, with head like a 
‘partridge, very good eating. Entered today in the Territory of 
Michigan, 7 miles. 


MICHIGAN 


Sept. 21. Started at 11 o’clo. rather late in consequence of Mr. Brooks 
boys going on ahunting party a mile or so out. The old story again, 
no luck; report said they winged one bird which sat stupidly on a 
stump and let seven of them shoot at it, & frightened 2 deer. Trav- 
elled 6 miles & dined, but spent so long a time over the repast that 
we could not make another mile good before dark. The 40 dollar 
mare, evincing evident evidences of a knock up or a break down 
plainly told us our fate. We were 9 miles from a house and “camp_ 
out” was the word. 

We were unfortunately compelled to bivouack in a spot where we 
could get no water; the consequence was we could get no tea and 
went to sleep on roast potatoe. Before lighting our fire we were 
obliged to cut down all the fern & prairie grass to prevent the 
whole prairie catching fire, for it was not a close wood we were 
passing thro’, but “Oak Openings” which is a light sandy soil, poor, 
on which nothing but burr oak will grow. This wood extends 18 
miles from the settlement at 10 mile creek to Somerfield. 


Sept. 22. Sunday. We were upon the march at dawn “breakfastless” 
with 9 miles to travel, before we find water which we did not 
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accomplish till 2 o’clo. by reason of bad horses & bad roads, having 
4 or 5 swamps to drag thro’ deep enough to take the waggon wheels 
in up to the stocks. I at one time despaired of ever getting the 
horse I drove to move again till the wolves should carry him; judge 
of the roads when I say we were 8 hours going 9 miles. Put up at 
“Russells” tavern at Somerfield and made as speedy an attack upon 
victuals as all circumstances would permit. Slept on the bar room 
floor with the landlord, his wife and three children, one of which 
entertained us with incessant crying and the wife found out she had 
chickens to cook when it was time for all to be asleep. This was a 
log house and one of the most comfortless; plenty of chinks to let the 
air in. The wind swept over the floor like a hurricane, the power of 
attraction of my body to the floor being very strong or I should have 
been carried away—‘nolens, volens”’. 

Sept. 23. Rested here today for the following reasons—one horse 
sprained, one with the pole evil & one with a complaint called 
“starvation” bro’t on or supposed to proceed from “de wip on de 
back instead of de oats in de belly”’—also the purchase, by barter, 
of a new horse, tho’ a desperate old one. He, too, had the pole evil, 
one game leg & all hoofs worn out but tho’ so unseemly, he was 
reported a good one by all who knew him. He wo’d work hard and 
live by what he got on the road side; but fatal delusien, we after- 
ward found he could not work hard, even upon a bushel of oats a 
day. Fitting harness, or rather making harness to fit our new friend. 
I undertook to make the collar. Various were my “doings”. I was 
harness maker & blacksmith, cook & &— 

Sept. 24. Still remaining at Russell’s tavern, the horses not sufficiently 
recovered or the new harness completed. The ague is very prevalent 
at this place. We work at the smith’s shop ourselves because the 
smith has the “shakings”’, the landlord, his brother, his wife & 3 
children, the stage driver, in fact 5 people out of 6 are suffering 
under it. The cause, in my idea of this malady, is thus—they live 
in such unfinished houses the malaria arising from decayed vegetable 
matter, which of course is very abundant in newly cleared land and 
sluggish streams, near one of which, the “River Reason” (Raisin) this 
man’s house is situated. It is made sluggish by mill dams. Thus 
they stop what little current the river had. Bad water is another 
cause—there is no clear water in this part of the country; the 
bed that this sick man sleeps in is placed with the head under the 
place where a window sash should be but for want of one he leaves 
the vacuum in the side of the house unfilled; when it rains, the roof 
is so full of interstices that the rain runs onto his bed and yet, 
strange to say, this man is surprised he gets no better. The assem- 
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blage and occupations of the company towards bedtime presented a 
scene that wo’d have fitted the pencil of Hogarth or Wilkie. Mrs. 
B. was putting 4 or 5 of her precious noisey ones to bed on the floor 
at one end of the room, the landlady’s brat was crying across her 
lap & because it could not make sufficient noise, she sang, or en- 
deavored to do so, to it by the fire. In another corner sat a traveller 
eating his supper by the last gasp of a poor, half sweated yellow 
dip. In the opposite corner were seated, leaning ag’st the wall, 2 
travellers, just come in, ill of the ague; lying curled up on a cloak 
in the chimney corner was a boy, ill of the same complaint. The 
governess was washing up our tea equipage, Mr. B. and the boys 
standing up just where they could find a spot to plant their feet 
amidst the quantity of bedding that strewed the floor, and I, poor I, 
was sitting on a three legged stool writing this discription with a 
piece of paper to the windward of my candle to preserve its light 
from extinction by the breezes that intruded thro’ the chinks of the 
wall. Just at this juncture 4 more travellers arrived, pedestrians, of 
rather a questionable description, assimilating in my mind with the 
idea of London jackass drivers, or vendors of “Hearthstone”. These 
worthies were accommodated with beds in the loft. 


Sept. 25. Started from Russells tavern with renovated steeds, 2 in each 
waggon, across the river Reason to Blissfield, 10 miles, thro’ heavy 
timbered land, on which, by reason of the thickness of the woods, the 
light of the sun seldom shone. The roads, if such they may be 
ealled, were a continuation of holes, mudholes so deep as to take the 
horses in up to the girths—and we had only time after getting out 
of one to get into the other; one waggon got mired, obliged to put 
on a third horse. Put up at sunset at Giles’s 10 miles stage, wearied 
the horses as much as 30 miles on a level road. 

Killed a rattle snake today, the first I have seen—3 feet long, black 
on the back, the sides of a greenish cast, belly slate, a large black 
head, fangs distinct, 3 rattles in the tail. I destroyed it as it passed 
before me across the road. 

At this tavern I was admiring the dexterity of a boy chopping 
wood who asked me if ever I chopped. I replied “No”; “What!’”, 
said he, with great surprise, “did you never chop a log in all your 
life?” 


Sept. 26. The prospect of 10 miles more wood to go thro’ with similar 
roads, we had scarce accomplished 4 miles of it when the axle of the 
2-horse waggon broke down and put the family into a_ slough. 
“Botched” up the fracture with a young tree, tied the wheel behind 
and stopped within 2 miles of Adrian, at an English farmers who 
gave us house room & feeding till our fracture was complete. This 
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man has a farm of 100 acres, 40 under cultivation, 10 cows, 11 calves, 
2 yoke oxen, pigs & poultry. He makes butter & cheese, expects to 
clear 400 dollars this year by his dairy. Settled on this spot 2 years. 
His crop of turnips looks very poor in consequence of a wet season. 

Sept. 27. Resting at Sherwoods’. 

Sept. 28. do—a violent hurricane this evening. 

Sept. 29. Sunday. Took a farewell of our kind & hospitable friends 
and journeyed to “Tecumseh” 12 miles. Passed the most beautiful 
scenery today I have yet seen & entered Tecumseh by moonlight. 
Put up at Button’s tavern—first inn in the town, or I should. say 
village. 

Part of the way our road was rough and rugged. We had to 
encounter several hills & boggy places, but occasional peeps at 
nature’s beauty relieved the gloomy monotony of the woods and 
compensated in some degree for the tedious trouble & dislocating 
jolting of the journey. 

Sept. 30. Started from Tecumseh at 6. A most lively morning. The 
landlord very extortionate—indeed, his character for that was so 
well known that his tavern was nicnamed “Button’s Shaving Shop”. 
Passed thro’ some beautiful oak plains and struck the Chicago turn- 
pike road at Clinton. This day’s journey was 19 miles thro’ the 
most lovely country in the territory of Michigan. Islands of timber, 
small lakes, verdant plains, but oh! we paid for them all. We 
encountered the most heart breaking sand hills imaginable, [Irish 
Hills”] yet the views, the extended prospect, repaid the severest 
toil. Great & innumerable quantities of wild fowl on the lake. This 
part of the country but little settled owing to a bad supply of water. 
These small lakes becoming little else than stagnant. pools in hot 
weather. Very unwholesome and injurious to those who drink it. 

Put up at C. Blackman’s, [probably Cambridge Junction], with re- 
gard to warmth, not so many thanks, however, due to the house as to 
the multiplicity of passengers that were stowed in the same room as 
ourselves, two of which completed the mansion. The landlord was 
an intelligent gaunt, middle aged, ragged haired, communicative 
accommodating individual, who had passed the early part of his life 
amongst the Indians. He derived a great part of his revenue from 
the sale of grindstones, which he obtained from a quarry (not ready 
made) which he discovered on his lands. Here we bought some very 
excellent potatoes. 

One of our steeds was this morning seized with the cholic whilst 
I was harnessing him for starting and detained us beyond our time 
waiting his recovery. Crossed the Calamassoo plains. 
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Oct. Ist. Started at 8% thro’ rain, mud, wind, & deep sand, the road 
presenting no variety to please. We experienced the old story, two 
of our “gallant steeds’ evidently showed their intention to let us rest 
in the woods. Whip & spur were useless persuaders, we therefore 
tried the same maneauvre the donkey racer did—we enticed them 
some distance further by holding a handful of corn before their 
noses, but this scheme soon lost its attractions and we fairly stuck, 
no hope of proceeding now remained, but sending on the other waggon 
and returning those horses (which were the best) to help us along. 
This was done and at 6 o’clo. we reached D Blackman’s tavern, 16 
miles from starting [now Moscow]. No one at the tavern but the wife 
and 2 girls, the husband gone to work as a bricklayer at White Pigeon, 
& she was much alarmed and in great terror because of an Indian Chief 
being in her house, who had arrived just before us and was clamorous 
for whiskey. She declared to us “he would get it some how, make 
himself drunk, & then murder us all” but her fears were dispelled ; 
upon being told that there was none in the house, and the white 
people meaning us, wanted to cook our supper & go to bed, he 
departed—thus far fortunate for her peace of mind and our con- 
venience. The night cold & windy with occasional rain, but the 
house was air tight, precious luxury! ! 


Oct. 2nd. A cold windy morning, delayed our departure to go deer 
shooting in some woods at the back of this tavern (Blackman’s) for 
about 2 miles. After hunting “thro’ & thro’” like the welchmen for 
3 hours we destroyed the lives of 5 pigeons & tried to “do for” 2 deer 
but they were too nimble and so eluded us. When ' we got home we 
found our 5 pigeons reduced to 3; our game keeper proved a “game 
loser’, he was so intent on running the deer that he dropped his 
2 pigeons and did.not miss them till near home. 

Took our departure from here and again commenced our endevors 
to accomplish another stage, tho’ a short one it will be as the day is 
old. First was hilly roads as far as Joneswille, 8 miles; also occa- 
sionally muddy, heavy rain set in, and the weather turned cold; by 
way of increasing my comfort the horse I had to drive again refused 
to move. I stood, engaged in using persuasives all to no purpose 
while the rain was most perserverinly descending in torrents on my 
head. I had at last to take him out and lead him, or rather drag 
him. Thus was the order of things reversed. I dragged him instead 
of he dragging me. Reached the Inn, [now Allens] 4 miles from Jones- 
ville at 7 o’clo. pretty well soaked, found it kept by a “crummy dame” 
and her 4 daughters by the name of Styles, the husband out. Pur- 
chased a few pounds of fresh meat at 3 (sterling), a luxury we had 
not enjoyed for 5 weeks. 
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Passed today many miles of thick woods extending far back, 
traversed by few perhaps except the Indian hunters. Discovered a 
fox in the road apparently but just killed. 

Oct. 8rd. Bungled over 14 miles today, to Coldwater, Morse’s tavern. 
The old game with:the horses. About 5 miles from the inn there is 
about 44, mile of the turnpike unfinished to avoid which we had to 
go bye road thro’ the woods & fell into a mudhole which delayed us 
sometime in the extrication. One of our dogs, during this time, was 
heard at full cry in the woods. We supposed she was following game. 
Her cry became nearer and whilst in expectation a fine buck crossed 
our road a few yards before us at full speed into the woods on the 
opposite side, with the dog at his heels, but from the thickness of the 
woods she lost the game. ‘ 

Reached the tavern at 6 o’clo. A sharp frosty air. The landlord 
went out at night to a merrymaking. We went to bed at our ac- 
customed time 9 o’clo. and about 2 in the morning my slumbers were 
broken by him, in a state of inebriation, tumbling over me; to get 
to his bedroom was his intention, but poor man he had 
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“Put an enemy in his mouth that 
Stole away his brains’. 
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and he was fumbling in an opposite direction. There perhaps he 
might have fumbled till morning beams illumined the horizon had I 
not put him in the road and facilitated “his anchorage in blanket 
hay.” 
The inmates of his hotel were beastly dirty in their actions & 
cooking. 
Oct. 4th. Started hence at % past 10. At the end of 2 miles we came 
to a small lake abounding with wild fowl, an arm of which crossed 
i the roads the bridge being under repair we had to ford it, which 
gave us much trouble as the horses were unwilling to draw. The 
bottom was a deep sand. Another % mile of the road, here again 
not “turnpiked”’, which obliged us to take to the woods. Sand hills 
and mud holes in abundance. The meaning of turnpiking is, plough- 
ing up the soil from the sides of the road and throwing it, or 
“hagging” to the center to drain the water off, then as it is only 
; hardened by time the road consequently remains bad for some time. 
i The day turned out very lovely and the views around Coldwater 
are very beautiful. About 18 miles of our stage today we managed 
pretty well, but the last 5 miles were villanious in every sense of the 
word, because they were making the turnpike again. The _ best 
waggon & horses, as usual, went on to secure lodging and we made 
i our way after them as well as circumstances and deep mud holes 
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would admit. It might at this time be about 6 o’clo; at % past 7 
(quite dark) I found myself stuck, one of the horses mired, and more 
disposed to lie down than move. Whether I was on the road or in 
a bog I could not be certain, but I was satisfied in my mind on one 
point, that unless I had help I was safe for the night, and not sure of 
that help coming, at length much to the gratification of myself & 
companion, heard the halloo of relief in the shape of another glimmer 
barely warned us of the great stumps that lay in the road, we reached 
William Lock’s too, at 8 o’clo’ at Hog Creek, 18 miles from Coldwater. 
Made a hasty supper on haunch of venison, bou’t of the landlord for 
3/. American & slept, cool enough tho’ for the house had no door. 
If this man had written up on his sign “good accommodation for 
man & horse’ he would have told a lie, for one horse could have 
eaten what was divided between 5 and have been 1% starved even then. 

The women of our party in great alarm on hearing the landlord 
say, very coolly, that the wolves were very numerous round his house. 
We managed to murder % dozen black squirrels which skinned and 
mixed with some slices of vension made a very “piquant” pie, ren- 
dered no doubt doubly savory by the ravenous appetites with which 
we usually commenced our meals. Truly, a travellers appetite is no 
joke. 

We experienced one of “the misseries of human life” a crying child 

to disturb our slumbers. “The poor little morsel” was ill of the ague 
and entertained us with an incessant whining. 
Oct. 5. A cloudy morning but eventually fine. Secarcely out of sight of 
our “caravansera” when we got stuck in the mud, and one of our 
horses “down” and apparently much disposed to remain so, but we 
persevered in our endeavors to raise him & succeeded after much 
trouble. Reached “Sturges Prairie’, 9 miles; by sunset, glorious 
travelling! ! 2 of our horses now are in such a condition that a 
London knacker would hardly give them room in his copper. 

Sturges prairie is a fine open plain of 5,000 acres, nearly all under 
tillage; about 2 miles south of this runs the state line between the 
territory of Michigan & the state of Indiana. We put up at Douglass’s 
tavern, more respectable than usual. The people of the house were 
greatly amused at the sight of our large bed, and well they might, 
for when the size of the room would permit as it did in the present 
instance, we made up all the mattresses into one bed which would 
hold 11 individuals without annoyance. 

Two waggons, well horsed and attended, drove up to the Inn soon 
after us laden with trinkets & spcie for the Indians, with 6,000 of 
whom a treaty for land was being held at Chicago. 


Oct. 6th. Sunday. Took our departure hence at 11. Symptoms of 


moisture, but agreeably decieved. One mile had we proceeded on our 
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weary way, & hardly that, when one of our poor horses dropped to 
rise no more. We took the trappings from him and proceded without 
him, leaving his flesh as a legacy to the wolves and his bones to 
whiten the winds. Sad was I, Yet pleased at the same time in the 
emergency; sad on acc’t of the poor creature’s fate, yet pleased be- 
cause its sufferings were at an end, and my trouble diminished. 

Reached White Pigeon prairie at 6, 18 miles, “tired & hungry”. 
Put up at an inn kept by a temperance Yankee, Anderson, who drank 
no spirits, but got stupied on wine & beer. 

The road to White Pigeon from Sturges prairie is good thro’ dry 
openings. This prairie is settled mostly by English farmers from 
Yorkshire. 

Oct. 7th. Very wet, resting here today to ease the horses—gained in- 
telligence that the roads hence to our destination are worse than 
any we have yet passed. 

The stage to Chicago has been established only one month. We are 

told we may avoid much bad road’by going 14 miles round the 
Wabash road and come into Chicago from Indiana instead of Michi- 
gan but we do not yet decide. 
Oct. 8th. Started from White Pigeon at % past 9 with a supply of 
fresh beef & flour, to cross the St. Joseph river at Mottsville, over a 
bridge nearly new. The passage was formerly made by a ferry. Im- 
mediately after crossing this bridge we dropt upon some miserable 
road, for after travelling 7 hours, falling into 3 mudholes, dragging 
over sand hills (at one of W’h we were obliged to unload and carry 
the things up ourselves piecemeal) and missing the turnpike and 
falling, nearly, into a ditch 5 feet wide, we reached Beardsley’s 
tavern at 7 O’clo’ thus had we been travelling since 12 at the rapid 
rate of 1 mile an hour. Slept tolerably, fed voraciously, and felt 
rather renovated by such renewals of exhausted nature. 

White Pigeon takes its name from the name of the Indian chief 
whose tribe formerly possessed the land. An anecdote is related, of a 
settler who in ignorance happened to build his cow house over the 
spot where the ashes of the great White Pigeon reposed. Some In- 
dians of his tribe, hearing of it, immediately burned it down. Upon 
his remonstrating they told him that it was an act of the “Great 
Spirit” who could not see the remains of the great White Pigeon so 
degraded without resenting it. 


Oct. 9. Started from Beardsley’s tavern at 91% with 3 horses or rather 





asses as a cockney would say and not without reason for they are 
little better than bone. One will pull, and one won’t pull, and one 
eant pull. 3 precious “creatures” to travel over the sand hills of 
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Michigan. We were entertained last night with the musie of a crying 
child ill of the ague. 

We forded the river Christiana at the village of Adamsville thence: 
5 miles on to Beardsley’s [probably Edwardsburg] prairie, thence to 
Truitt’s tavern in the woods 414 miles from the prairie. Travelled to- 
day 17% miles. 


INDIANA 


Oct.10. A clear fine frosty morning. Passed the St. Joseph by ferry 
at a place called Bertrand. Passed thro’ an Indiana village of the 
Tribe Potawatamies 1 miles from the river westward. These poor 
savages were greatly surprised at the ass’s foal which accompanied 
us, running after us hallo-ing and clapping their hands. Crossed the 
Portage prairie to Ben Hardman’s house, a German who, tho’ he 
kept no house of entertainment, took us in and. afforded us fire & 
shelter, which was truly needful. We were tired, our cattle were the 
same, and there was no vestige of a house else before us, tho’ we 
could see further than our strength, at the present time, could 
earry us. This man’s house could boast of but one room, & he 
had a family of 10 children, which add to himself & wife & son 
in law, his oldest daughter being married, and 14 of us, forming a 
formidable host of 27 and all, all to sleep in one room. We remarked 
to our host that we feared we should be troublesome but he re- 
plied “he could put two droves of quiet sheep in one stable.” He 
was one of the early German settlers and had quite a patriarchal 
appearance. He wore a long and dignified beard that descended 
almost to his waist. We entered the State of Indiana today by 
taking a southerly direction after passing the Indian village, hoping 
to fall in with some farmer that could sell us a supply of oats. 

13 miles 

Oct. 11. Got onto the Michigan road at 11, and followed it thro’ mud 
hole, swamp & bog for 10 miles. Passed over the “wet Swamp” 
Terracopera prairie & rolling prairie to Well’s log house, a tavern. 
A wet day, & cold winds; rather uncomfortable housed for Mr. 
Well’s splendid one roomed mansion could not boast of a door to 
keep either wind or wolf out. Wolves are so numerous on this 
prairie that they dare let nothing loose for fear of destruction by 
these ravenous beasts. He told us that had it not been for his 
timely intervention a day or two since in the woods he should have 
lost a yearling calf and that too, in broad day. 

12 miles 

Oct. 12th. Reached La Porte, 10 miles, situated on the Door prairie. 

Slept at Allison’s tavern, in the bar room. Called up at 2 o’clo’ 
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to hold the life in one of our horses poor beast, it’s almost “up” 
with him. 

Oct. 18. Accomplished 7 miles more and put up in the woods. Packed 
the females into the waggon and boxed them up while we slept before 
a fire in the open air, tho’ partly under shelter of a shanty in which 
a man, wife & children were living until their house was complete, 
which was in progress, to be built of split logs. 

Oct. 14. “Thro’ the woods & thro’ the woods” 7 miles to Michigan City, 
a puny place with half a dozen houses on the edge of the lake with 
a creek running thro’ the town. 

We met a man on horseback before arriving at the town of whom 
we asked some questions relative to Chicago, and he favored us 
with the following luminous reply. He said “It was a rising place, 
but the land about it pretty much poor, wet and unhealthy and 
powerful frosty; they were going ahead lively with the buildings.” 
About 3 miles from the city we encountered heavy rain, steep sand- 
hills & deep mudholes together, so bad that had it not been for the 
easual & gratious assistance of 8 oxen we might have slept in 
some of them. Put up at Hughe’s grog shop & dried our miserable 
wet bodies and filled our miserable empty stomachs. 

Hughes settled in this part on the 20 June and is doing well as a 
tavern keeper. The price of lots of land in the city in its present 
infant state is as high as 3,000. dollars owing to the superior ship- 
ping advantage it will possess when the harbor is formed. 

Oct. 15. Rested all day at Hughes’s tavern. It rained heavily ; washed 
our clothes and laid in a little “grub” to last us over the beach 40 
miles to the next tavern. 

This Hughes was an odd character. He told us he was a black- 
smith & farrier. He understood, according to his own account all 
the diseases incident to the horse and written 1,000 books on the 
“horse brute” but, begging his forgiveness, I believe that savored 
but little of truth. His look gave it the lie even if his speech did 
not. He was a dumpling headed, short legged, tunbellied lump of 
assumption, very much disposed to be lazy and would have enjoyed 
himself at his ease no doubt if his wife had not kept him moving. 

Oct. 16, Our operations commenced before daylight, such as eating, 
dressing, grooming, loading & &. then started over the beach, which 
was not quite so hard as anticipated. By sunset we had not travelled 
more than 6 miles, then camped for the night under the lee of a 
sandhill [dune]. We had scarce completed our preparations for the 
nightly slumbers which were to be in the waggons, when darkness 
enveloped us and a heavy storm broke over us, rain, wind, thunder and 
lightening, which lasted nearly all night. I expected from the violence 
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of the wind to have both vehicles blown over, but morning came 
and no mischief done except 2 hats blown away. 

Oct. 17. A roughish, queerish, wettish kind of a day with a cold wind 
blowing in our faces. The surge rolled so high up the beach that 
we were compelled to travel on the soft sand, in some places 6 or 8 
inches deep and our cattle so jaded that we left the heaviest waggon 
on the beach and put the 3 horses onto the other, travelled till 5 
o’clo’ then stopped under shelter of our friends the sandhills, man- 
aged to stow the tender part of our company in the waggon parked 
on end side by side like a dozen bottles. We “hardy sons of the 
soil” slept under the canopy of heaven, which was at times shining 
with diamonds and at other times cloudy & weeping, but we slept. 
We had much difficulty in lightning a fire—no matches, no tinder. 
Our box of fire or more humorously termed the “Thunder & lightning 
box’—“Joner’s patent Lucifer’—was “non est inventus’. We could 
not resort to the “bushman’s” plan of kindling fire by friction for 
everything was saturated with rain, but we luckily found a charge 
in one gun, which was as fortuitously brought with us. With it we 
kindled a smoke, which remained in a state of smoke so long that 
we feared it would never scrape acquaintance with fire, notwith- 
standing the Welchman’s assertion “that where there’s smoke there 
must be fire’. Suffice it to say, we did get a fire at last tho’ not 
till our hopes and patience had nearly vanished. When we had fire 
we had nothing to cook except a few potatoes, and a small piece 
of pork which would average % oz. each. Our journey was pro- 
tracted so long beyond our ideas of what it would be that we had 
not provided. Again we had left our flour & honey, coffee & tea 
in the waggon we had left behind to lighten the load, or we might 
have had plenty. 

Oct. 18. This morning a second edition of yesterday, but moderated about 
12 and about the same time poor Bob, the Dying one came to the 
determination of “locating” himself on the beach. We could afford 
to lose no time so turned him loose and gave him his liberty, which 
I doubt much if he enjoyed many hours. At 2 o’clo’ a yoke of oxen 
met us and conveyed us to “Mann’s tavern” on the mouth of the 
Calamic (now Calumet) at 8 o’clo’ in a queerish kind of condition. 
Here we ate, drank & slept with Frenchmen & squaws. Mann was 
a French trader, who married a squaw, consequently he had plenty 
of Indian relations. 


Oct. 19, 20, 21, 22. Occupied in fetching the other waggon from the 
lake shore. 
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ILLINOIS 


Oct. 22. The Calimic proved a calamitous stream and finished the career 


of the ass which was unfortunately drowned in attempting to swim 
over to follow the waggon of another party, mistaking them for us. 


Oct. 23. Completed today the remaining 13 miles of our journey and 


entered the long looked for town of Chicago at nightfall, and after 
much trouble in seeking for an ssylum; put up by the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Winson at Brown’s boarding house, thus terminating 
our wanderings and here we found a resting place, here we “lit on 
the spot we could call ‘home’”. The day had been fine & mild, 
hardly a zephyr breathed to ripple the glassy surface of the lake, 
but when we reached the open prairie the wind arose and before 
morning it blew so hard that I fancied the roof of the boarding 
house in which we were would have fallen about my ears but 
the roof being stronger than my faith it was in the same elevated 
condition when I awoke as when I went to sleep. 
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HE Michigan State Historical Society held its annual 

meeting at Kalamazoo College on September 30, as the 
opening event of the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the College. The meeting was a 
dinner meeting, and dinner was delightfully served to members 
and guests at Mary Trowbridge House on the Campus. 

President Charles A. Weissert of Kalamazoo was present and 
presided. After the invocation which was given by Dean Her- 
mon H. Severn, Professor Charles Goodsell who is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the College extended greetings, acting for President 
Allan Hoben who was unable to attend on account of serious 
illness. In well chosen words President Weissert responded 
for the Society, and there followed a brief business session. 
Trustees elected for the biennium 1933-35 were: Claude S. 
Larzelere, Mt. Pleasant; Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; Charles 
A. Weissert, Kalamazoo; Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti; Arnold 
Mulder; Kalamazoo. Executive officers elected for 1933-34 
were: President, Charles A Weissert, Kalamazoo; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti; Secretary, George N. Fuller, 
Lansing; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Davis, Lansing. 

Music was provided by the College, Miss Yeteve Rogers and 
Mrs. Ralph Richardson rendered several solos very pleasingly. 

One of the principal addresses of the evening was given by 
Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary, who delighted his audience with a vivid description of 
some of his trips along the early water routes followed by the 
early explorers, traders and missionaries of the Great Lakes 
region. Mr. Ranck pointed out the obstacles and difficulties 
which these early pioneers must have met and overcome in their 
voyages into early Michigan. 

Prof. Willis F. Dunbar, of the Department of History at the 
College, gave an extended address dealing with the struggle for 
the control of higher education in Michigan between 1817, when 
the charter of the “Catholepistemiad of Michigania”—as the 
University was first called—was granied, and 1855, when the 
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legislature passed an act providing for the granting of charters 
to private and denominational schools giving them all the 
rights of colleges. 

He conceived this period as divided into four more or less 
distinct parts. During the first period, from 1817-1828, an 
attempt was made to completely centralize higher education 
under State control. This was in line with the plan of Judge 
Woodward as incorporated in the charter of the “Catholepis- 
temiad” and in the charter of 1821 for the University. A 
school was actually begun in Detroit under these early charters 
but no work of collegiate grade was offered. During the second 
period a large number of private academies and “literary in- 
stitutes” were established, some of them securing charters from 
the Territorial Council but none of them having the power to 
confer degrees. The third period began in 1838, the “Branch 
period”. Here was another attempt to completely centralize 
higher education under State control. The “Branches” of the 
University were designed to prepare students to enter the Uni- 
versity at each class level as well as to serve other purposes. 
Many of the older “literary institutes” were merged with the 
“Branches” during this period. The last period, extending 
from 1845-1855 saw several significant developments in higher 
education in the State. The Regents of the University ceased 
to support the “Branches” and concentrated their efforts on the 
establishment of the University proper. Opening in 1842, the 
University grew rapidly in numbers and strength during this 
period. Meanwhile another group of private academies and 
several denominational schools were being founded, but except 
in a few isolated instances the legislature refused to give these 
institutions the rights of colleges: i. e. the power to confer 
degrees. After repeated efforts the coveted right was at length 
won in 1855. 

Prof. Dunbar showed that the struggle between the Uni- 
versity and the denominational schools had its political rami- 
fications. The success of the latter followed immediately 
upou the triumph of the newly formed Republican party in 
the state elections of 1854. The leaders of the movement for 
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a general college incorporation act were supported by a num- 
ber of other groups, all allied to the Republican organization. 
The denominational schools were favored by the protestant 
ministers and probably a large share of church members. The. 
temperance forces were strong in these institutions and were 
pro-Republican. Many farmers were opposed to the attempt of 
President Tappan to make the prospective agricultural college 
a part of the University. The friends of the women’s rights 
movement favored the church schools because they were more 
liberal than the University in offering educational opportun- 
ities to women. 

A very interesting part of this address dealt with the typical, 
although in some respects unique, part played in this struggle 
by the institution that is now Kalamazoo College. First char- 
tered a century ago—in 1833—as the Michigan and Huron In- 
stitute, it is the first chartered educational institution outside 
the University to operate continuously down to the present 
hour. In 1840 financial stress caused its Trustees, who were 
practically all Baptists, to merge the school with the Kala- 
mazoo “Branch” of the University. After the withdrawal of 
state support, the school was kept alive by the establishment 
by the Baptists of the State of a Theological Seminary in con- 
nection with it. Under Lucinda Hinsdale Stone’s direction the 
“Female Department” became very strong. Finally, it was 
Dr. James A. B. Stone who was perhaps the chief leader in the 
struggle for college rights for the denominational schools. 
After the granting of these rights in 1855 by the legislature, 
the name Kalamazoo College was given to the institution. 

This meeting of the State Historical Society was voted by 
members and guests as one of the most delightful historical 
events they have attended in many years. 


HE cause of Michigan history lost a faithful friend in 
T the death of Dr. Charles McKenny, president emeritus 8f 
Michigan State Normal College and honorary member of the 
Michigan State Historical Society.. Dr. McKenny died at his 
home in Ypsilanti on Sept. 23. He had served as president of 
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the College from July 1, 1912 until last July 11, when retire 
ment became necessary because of ill health that started with 
an influenza attack last January. 

Born in Dimondale, Mich., September 5, 1860, Doctor Mc- 
Kenny was a teacher and college executive for 52 years, all of 
that time in Michigan except from 1900 until 1912 when he was 
president of Wisconsin State Normal College at Milwaukee. 

He received his bachelor of science degree from Michigan 
State College, where he earned his expenses by teaching in 
rural schools. Then for three years he taught in the Charlotte 
public schools and for two years was principal at Vermontville. 
Continuing his studies at Olivet College, he became professor 
of English there in 1889, holding that position until 1896 when 
he became principal of Central State Teachers’ College at Mt. 
Pleasant. He went from there to Wisconsin State Normal. 

He came from Milwaukee to Michigan State Normal College 
in 1912. From that time until his retirement, the enrollment 
at the College doubled and the physical facilities were greatly 
expanded. So popular was he with the students that the 
Alumni Union building was named Charles McKenny Hall in 
his honor when it was erected three years ago. Upon his re- 
tirement, he was succeeded by Dr. John M. Munson, who had 
been president of Northern State Teachers College at Mar- 
quette. 

In 1904 the University of Wisconsin conferred upon Dr. Mc- 
Kenny the honorary degree of Master of Arts. In 1912 he 
received from Olivet College the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. 

He had served as president of the Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, president of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, president of the Association of American Teachers 
Colleges, president of the Michigan Schoolmasters Club, asso- 
ciate editor of the Michigan Education Journal, editor of the 
American Schoolmaster magazine, chairman of the admissions 
committee of the American Teachers College Association and 
president of the Michigan Authors Association. 
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Dr. McKenny was married in 1890 to Miss Minnie E. Alder- 
man of Vermontville. She survives him, with two sons, Arthur 
and Lawrence, both of Detroit, and a daughter, Mrs. Harold 
Simms, of Ypsilanti. 

Following is a tribute paid by the members of the faculty of 
Michigan State Normal College: 

“On the 23rd of September, 1933, after an illness of several 
months, occurred the death of Charles McKenny, who had been 
president of the Michigan State Normal College for twenty-one 
years. He relinquished his office July 1, 1933, and at the time 
of death was President Emeritus. 

“Charles McKenny was a native of Michigan, and except for 
the few years when he was President of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, his life was given full-measure to the best interests of 
his native state. Michigan schools trained him and it was 
Michigan schools that he served. Education was to him like 
a holy faith, which inspired his thinking and filled his soul; 
and he devoted his energy to setting forth its demands. Thou- 
sands of students enlisted in the cause which he represented, 
and men and women, young and old, all over the land were 
saddened at the news of his death. 

“Charles McKenny was a distinguished man, distinguished 
not only in his intellectual attainments and scholarship, but 
in that manly dignity and charm which betoken the gentleman. 
In his intimate and personal relations he was greatly beloved. 
He was a friendly man. Social or intellectual snobbishness 
had no place with him. Students met him gladly; the members 
of the faculty enjoyed his companionship; men in high station 
outside the state and the State Normal College counselled with 
him in times of adversity and stress. 

“Charles McKenny was an honest worker and rendered full 
equivalent for all he received, be it honors, office. affection. 
His service was generous and noble; his happiness was in ex- 
ceeding the strict requirements of life. He enriched the great 
commonwealth of human society. Reverently, we, the members 
of the faculty of the Michigan State Normal College, leave on 
record this tribute of respect and love. 
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“Be it therefore resolved that this expression of our affection 
and grief be spread upon the records of the M.S. N. C. and that 
a copy be sent to the members of his family, to whom we ex- 
press our sympathy in their bereavement, a bereavement which 
is also our own.” 

Benjamin L. D’Ooge pays the following tribute to Dr. Me- 
Kenny: 

“What a piece of work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god!’—Shakespeare. 

These words of the great bard occur to me as my mind 
dwells on the life and character of my dear departed friend, 
Charles McKenny, for he was man in his highest and best 
estate. 

In 1912, following the successful administration of Dr. L. H. 
Jones, the State Board of Education called Dr. Charles Me- 
Kenny as his successor, and the choice proved to be a most 
happy one. Dr. McKenny soon showed unusual qualities for 
leadership and for the past twenty-one years has directed the 
Normal College through its period of greatest expansion both 
in buildings and in curriculum. Under his administration the 
number of buildings has more than doubled. The beginning of 
the building program was the erection of the men’s gymnasium 
in 1913. Then followed Pease Auditorium in 1915, the Admin- 
istration Building in 1918, the Roosevelt High School in 1925, 
and the Library in 1930. The Lincoln High School erected in 
1924, while not on our campus and not a state building, may 
fairly be included in the list, for its erection was a project of 
our rural education department and it serves today as an im- 
portant part of our equipment for the training of teachers. 

Always striving for the welfare of our students, President 
McKenny had long cherished the hope of providing for them 
a social center. His hope was realized through the enthusi- 
astic support of our alumni who erected their imposing struc- 
ture in 1931 and, as a tribute to their inspiring leader, named 
it Charles McKenny Hall. 
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No less remarkable than the building program has been the 
expansion of the curriculum during President McKenny’s ad- 
ministration. When he came to the Normal College many de- 
partments were not offering a full four years of work and but 
few students were receiving degrees; since then the curriculum 
has been greatly enlarged, some new departments have been 
added, hundreds of degrees are being given every year, and they 
are recognized as up to par by the leading universities of the 
land. In a recent conversation Dr. McKenny expressed the 
hope that the college would, in the near future, be offering 
work for the higher degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. In all phases of educational work, Dr. McKenny’s 
slogan was “Upward and Onward.” 

And what were some of the traits of this gifted man which 
qualified him to be such a leader not only on our campus, but 
also in the state and in the country at large and which made 
him so beloved by all who knew him? In the first place he 
had a fine presence, a magnetic personality, a genius for friend- 
ship, together with unusual talents as a public speaker. These 
endowments drew men to him and made them ready to follow 
him. 

-Another quality which was largely accountable for his suc- 
cess as a college president was his love for young people, his 
sympathy for them and his ability to understand their prob- 
lems. This was largely due to his own extraordinary youthful- 
ness which he maintained to the end of his life. He always 
kept himself in fine physical condition and loved all kinds of 
sports and was no mean contender himself. Less than a year 
ago I saw him play a hot game of tennis. On the golf links, 
too, he made an excellent score. Needless to say he was pres- 
ent at every athletic event on our campus and the boys and 
girls felt that he was with them in their struggles. No wonder 
that he had the enthusiastic and loyal support of them all. 

The loyalty of members of the faculty was no less conspicu- 
ous. They felt that he was their friend and that he was always 
doing everything possible to promote their interests. On 
questions of policy he consulted with them and was open- 
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minded to an unusual degree, so that he was willing to take ad- 
vice and often abandoned a plan to which he had previously felt 
drawn. 

But one quality which every successful leader must have is 
vision. “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” This 
quality Charles McKenny by no means lacked. He could see in 
his mind’s eye what he wished to accomplish and that stately 
proportions of our new buildings were clear to his sight long 
before they materialized in brick and stone. Not only could 
he see them himself but he could make others also see them. 
This ability accounts for his influence with sometimes reluct- 
ant legislatures. Persuaded by his words they also saw his 
vision and by liberal appropriations made his dreams come 
true. 

I have said nothing about the high offices he held at various 
times in the educational organizations of the state nor of his 
election as chief executive in a number of national educational 
assemblies. My aim has been to point out what he has done 
here for our college, the object of his passionate devotion. We 
who have served with him here have a large measure of appre- 
ciation of this, and the successive classes of students that have 
come and gone during the past twenty-one years have doubtless 
carried away with them some inspiration and an increased 
love for their Alma Mater through contact with him and 
through observation of the progress of his great constructive 
work. But, after all, who can fully measure or set forth in 
words the value of such a life? 

The impression on the world of a man’s life work is some- 
times compared with the impression of his foot on the shifting 
sands of the seashore, obliterated by the first passing wave, 
but Charles McKenny has left “footprints on the sands of time” 
that will endure. We shall miss his gracious and benign pres- 
ence on the campus and in our buildings; but his spiritual in- 
fluence will abide with us and his memory will remain ever 
green in our hearts.” 
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F much interest to citizens of Michigan is the Concur- 
O rent Resolution passed by the 1933 legislature as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the State of Michigan now has in its possession 
many valuable historical documents and relics which are stored 
in totally inadequate quarters and are not easily accessible 
to the people of the State, and 

Whereas, the State of Michigan has prepared a very valuable 
exhibit for the Century of Progress Exposition at Chicago 
which should be preserved after the Exposition closes, and 

Whereas, the State of Michigan is now crowded for space 
because of the room being taken by the documents and relics 
heretofore mentioned and as a consequence needs more space 
for its regular governmental activities, and 

Whereas the United States Government will soon vacate and 
place on the market the present Post Office Building in Lan- 
sing, opposite the State Capitol Building at Capitol Avenue 
and Michigan Avenue, and 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the State of Mich- 
igan could secure permission from the United States Govern- 
ment at no cost to the State, provided building were used for 
the purposes above set forth; therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of .Representatives (the Senate con- 
curring), that the 1933 Legislature, at its regular session, in- 
augurate a program of negotiation and conference, looking to 
acquiring from the United States Government for a definite 
period of years of the present post office building in Lansing 
as soon as it is vacated; and be it further 

Resolved, That to further the above objects and purposes the 
1933 Legislature constitute as its committee, Governor William 
A. Comstock, Senators James Couzens and Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, and one member of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, and one member of the Senate, to 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor, and the Secretary of 
State of Michigan, on the adoption of this concurrent resolu- 
tion, be instructed to deliver copies of this resolution to the 
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members of the Committee, as above constituted, and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, D. C. 

This matter has been brought to the attention of Senator 
Vandenburg and Senator Couzens, and to Michigan’s Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to be brought before the Congress at its 
current session. 


Ii are indebted to The Historical Outlook for permission 

\ \ to use the following item by Thomas P. Martin on “The 
National Archives Building.” Mr. Martin writes: 

The National Archives Building now under construction at 
WwW ashington, D. C., is almost un fait accompli. The site has been 
determined, the plans have been drawn, the foundations have 
been laid, and the contract for the superstructure has been 
signed. Within 720 days from receipt of notice to proceed, 
the contractor is to deliver to the United States Government 
the building completed at a cost of $5,284,000. That is to say, 
completed for present needs. The exterior walls, the admin- 
istrative offices, and about half the stack space will be pro- 
vided. In time the construction of stacks in inside courtyards 
will bring the total archive-shelving capacity of the building 
to 10,000,000 cubic feet. The present stage of the work and the 
general outlines of the building are shown by the illustration 
presented herewith. 

Influences coming down from some years in the past deter- 
mined the location of the National Archives Building within 
the Triangle which extends from Fifteenth Street between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Constitution Avenue (along the north 
side of the Mall) to the Capitol; and this location has been 
shifted towards the apex and finally to the old Central Market 
site, a quadrangular space which will not permit expansion 
after the present building has been filled. It was practically 
impossible to secure the erection of a National Archives Build- 
ing anywhere else. Future generations will have to solve the 
problem of expansion to suit themselves. 
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Though the National Archives Building was only one and not 
the largest or the most important of the several immense build- 
ings of the Triangle, the Treasury Department has given the 
planning and construction an amount of consideration which 
will gratify those who must regret the unfortunate selection 
of a limited site. At an early date it sent Mr. Louis Simon 
of the office of the supervising architect to Europe to study the 
various archival establishments there and later requested cer- 
tain departments and éeStablishments to name representatives 
to serve on an advisory committee. This committee consisted 
of Mr. Simon, the chairman, of the Treasury Department; Mr. 
Tyler Dennett of the State Department; Brigadier-General 
James F. McKinley of the Adjutant General’s Office of the War 
Department; Mr. Ebert K. Burlew of the Interior Department ; 
Mr. J. L. Baity, Assistant Comptroller General of the General 
Accounting Office; and Dr. J. F. Jameson, Chief of the Manu- 
script Division of the Library of Congress. 

The advisory committee had meetings, fifteen or twenty, 
running over a little more than a year; and a sub-committee 
consisting of Dennett, McKinley and Burlew made a survey 
of the various groups of national archives in terms of cubic 
feet: (1) From the earliest dates to 1861; (2) from the begin- 
ning of 1861 to April, 1917; and (38) from the beginning of 
April, 1917, to the present, which at that time was 1930. This 
survey “disclosed facts hitherto unknown and wholly un- 
expected.” The shelving or stack space required for the files 
already in existence amounted to no less than the 10,000,000 
cubic feet mentioned above; and the present rate of growth was 
suggested by the fact that a date early in 1917 just about 
halved the entire collection. With these facts in mind, the 
Committee deliberated on requirements and made what is 
known as the Report of November 11, 1930, to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, “for the guidance of the architect in preparing 
preliminary sketches for the building.” Thereafter further 
conferences were held with the architects, until the general 
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outlines of the building took the form shown in the illustration 
mentioned above. 

A few days before the final report of November 11, 1930, 
was written, the advisory committee received a letter of instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of the Treasury (dated November 1) 
outlining the procedure which the committee should follow. 
Because it is to occupy a conspicuous position in the Triangle, 
facing Constitution Avenue and the Mall and extending back 
to Pennsylvania Avenue, the Natiofial Archives Building, 
which the orators tell us will house the service records “of 
every hero on land and sea since the dawn of American 
history,” must present a completed, artistic appearance and 
also admit deferred construction on approximately half the 
stack space. The administrative portion must be adequate for 
the operation of the building when all the stack units have 
been completed and filled. The administrative space should be 
assembled as closely as possible for efficient administration, 
and be so located as to provide direct and immediate access to 
the stacks. 

To fill this administrative space, which obviously would be 
larger than present needs would require, the Secretary of the 
Treasury suggested, in his letter of November 1, that “active 
files, together with the necessary number of clerks,” might be 
placed there. This suggestion was promptly repelled by the 
committee, who declared, 

“The introduction of extraneous activities and of large 
groups of workers, who would be under the administrative 
control of other officers, would, it is believed, create additional 
risks to the safe custody of the papers entrusted to the Archives 
administration, and would present problems of control which 
would be fruitful sources of friction.” The danger of creating 
administrative space inviting the intrusion of active files 
and clerks from other organizations doubtless influenced the 
advisory committee in the drafting of its report and in its 
subsequent conferences with the architects; and it may in-— 
fluence the recommendations of the committee to frame the 
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bill for administration, but discussion of the latter question 
lies outside the scope of this paper. 

It will be observed, therefore, by reference to the illustration 
herewith, that the National Archives Building is planned to 
conform to the specifications laid down by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in his letter of November 1, 1930, written under 
the conditions imposed by those who had previously planned 
the Triangle. It is to present a completed artistic appearance, 
in the form of a huge rectangle but with the inside courtyards 
invisible from the streets. The front, main entrances, waiting 
room, lobby, and administrative portions or spaces, together 
with long passages and corridors leading to other parts of the 
building occupy the whole of the long side facing Constitution 
Avenue. The principal administrative and secretarial offices 
will be on the first floor, easily accessible to the public; and 
the search rooms both official and public will be on the second 
floor. Behind the lobby and within the rectangular courtyard 
is a semi-circular exhibition hall which will be equipped with 
cases for the display of materials to the public. This will have 
both first and second floors and will be flanked with corridors 
leading to a passage way to the rear of the building. The 
stacks are ranged around the ends and rear side of the build- 
ing; and each section is provided with offices for section chiefs, 
their staffs, and the section catalogues. 

It will be observed that the stacks and the exhibition hall 
have no windows in the walls. Daylight is to be excluded from 
all storage spaces, and artificial light will be used only when 
necessary. The air will be conditioned throughout the build- 
ing. Heavy removable wire partitions extending from floor 
to ceiling and fire walls at proper intervals in the stack space 
will be used to safeguard and protect the papers. 

The National Archives Building will, of course, be fully 
equipped with various special departments for arranging, clean- 
ing, repairing, mounting and binding papers; also, for the 
various kinds of copying or duplication, cataloguing, indexing, 
etc.; particular care was taken to provide ample quarters for 
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photographic work. There will be no restaurant in the build- 
ing. 

The general information section will be located in the public, 
non-official search room, with a library of reference works, 
particularly official publications, close at hand. For official 
purposes, there will be another general search room and some 
smaller rooms, where extended official searches can be made. 
“Separate rooms for individual searches will be provided.” 
The geographic section is expected to be near the library and 
information office. 

This is about as much as can be said briefly and generally 
about the National Archives Building, until the superstructure 
is completed. The great defect is in the limited building space 
rather than in the building itself. As for the building, it will 
be adapted to its uses to a greater extent perhaps than either 
the architects or its occupants can foresee for many years. It 
is a good beginning, and historians having occasion to resort 
to it personally or by correspondence have reason to be thank- 
ful that in future the most precious of the Government’s records 
will not only be preserved but be given adequate care and be 
serviced effectively, subject to necessary limitations, to the 
people. 


N the Summer number of the Magazine for 1930, in an 
i] article entitled “The Moore-Hascall Harvester Centennial,” 
Mr. F. Hal Higgins refers to Andrew Y. Moore as Michigan’s 
first president of her State Agricultural Society. That is an 
error. He was president of the Kalamazoo County Society. 
Mr. Higgins could easily make the mistake as he was over on 
the Pacific Coast at the time of writing. The editor’s atten- 
tion was called by Mrs. Jessie Moore Loveridge of Coldwater, 
Michigan, who is a Granddaughter of Andrew Y. Moore. 
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Dear Editor: 


UST to show other phases of Oliver Newberry I will add 
J an item or two; not with the idea of giving scriptural 
measure, heaped up, shaken down and running over, but to 
show that there are more shots in the locker than the article 
could well carry— 

In 1841 Congress decided that the government of the United 
States needed a more capable armed vessel for the upper lakes. 
A bill was passed in September of that year authorizing the 
construction of a larger vessel to be equipped with both steam 
power and sails, after the fashion of that time. Mr. Newberry 
was informed of the intention, so he fished for the building 
contract hoping to secure it for his shipyard at the foot of 
Wayne street in Detroit. He wrote to Senator William Wood- 
bridge Dec. 26th, 1841 as follows: 

“Will you do me the favor to call on Secretary of the Navy 
and ascertain from him when the armed steamer for Lake Erie 
is to be built and at what point; if it is to be built by contract 
or by the day. You of course can say to him the Detroit river 
is one of the finest rivers in North America. White oak timber 
of the best quality for ship building in abundance and can be 
delivered in the ship yard for 6 cents pr fut., and crooked tim- 
ber proportionally cheap. I shall leave for Washington about 
the 20 of next month. Please let me hear from you as soon as 
convenient. Yours 

Otiver NEWBERRY. 

P.S. Ship builders are plenty and at low wages. 

O. N.” 

Senator Woodbridge gave heed to the request. President 
Tyler had appointed Abel Parker Upshur of Virginia as Secre- 
tary of the Navy and he wrote Upshur in this fashion: 

“Sir,—I have the honR to state that after the opinion ex- 
pressed by Congress at its last session, that one or more armed 
steamers should be constructed for the better protection of the 
rapidly increasing commerce of the upper lakes, I requested 
information by one of our most intelligent commercial gentle- 
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men upon those lakes as to the price of materials & comparative 
facilities for the construction of such a steamer at the city of 
Detroit. 

“T have recently received from him a brief communication 
from which I am able to state that facilities as great, perhaps 
greater, exist at Detroit for the construction of such a work, as 
can be found anywhere from the border of those lakes. My 
communication is from Oliver Newberry, Esq. of Detroit, a 
Gentleman proverbial for his energy & efficiency of character ; 
for his almost unprecedented enterprise.” 

Later Mr. Newberry is informed that the new steam vessel 
is to be of iron construction. That information staggered him 
for a moment as he was not equipped for such constructive 
work at Detroit. But he refused to back down from his am- 
bitious intention. To prepare himself for bidding on the con- 
tract he wrote to the iron mills at Pittsburgh for price quota- 
tions and then wrote again to Senator Woodbridge: 


“Detroit, March 14th, 1842 

“Wm. Woodbridge Esq: 

“Sir :—haveing Rec’ed an estimate from Pittsburgh of weight 
of iron for a steamer and cost per lb, at Pittsburgh to build a 
Boat of 500 tons it would take 200 tons of Iron. the cost 
of the Iron at Pittsburgh $110 per ton will cost $22,000 
the expense of working the Iron in-to the Boat $190 per Ton; 
$26,000. Transportation from Pittsburgh to Erie $15 per ton, 
$2,000. 


Oeet- mt Begm..........55. $22,000 
Por werkm@ ............ 26,000 
transportation ........... 2,000 

BB sk ie ces eens $50,000 
SE cee 5 a's Sali d satus $70,000 
Contingence ............. $10,000 


MEE 9 poet oh oe ay $130.000 
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You will see by this Estimate that the Iron Boat will not 
cost as much as I expected. I shall receive another estimate 
soon and will forward it to you. Every person that I have 
convrsd with Say the Boat Should be Built of Wood instead 
of Iron if you can stop the progress of the Iron steamer and 
have it built of wood you will confer a favor on the Lake 
Interest which will be long remembered Yours 

O. NEWBERRY. 

But Uncle Oliver did not get the contract. The Steamer 
U. S. S. Michigan was fabricated at Erie and launched in 1843. 
A great crowd collected expecting to see an iron ship plunge 
to the bottom of the harbor, for was not Iron too heavy to 
float? The Michigan, with a bottle of booze mashed against 
her nose, started down the ways and then, half way to another 
drink she brought up suddenly with a screech and a grunt. 

“Darned good thing she stopped before she sunk,” said the 
wise ones. Jacks were applied and profanity was used freely, 
but there she stuck and all hands and the crowd went home 
to supper and to bed resolved to see the thing finished next 
day. But when they went down to the shipyard the Michigan 
had launched herself and was drifting idly about the harbor 
as lightly as a wild duck. And she is still afloat down at Erie 
under the name of “Wolverine.” 


* * * * 


Uncle Henry Newberry was also a character, a man of con- 
victions and opinions as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. One morning he appeared at the Forwarding 
& Commission office, heavy-eyed, slouching at the shoulders 
and with the corners of his mouth drooping half an inch lower 
than usual. The clerks perked up with curiosity: 

“Why Mr. Newberry! Are you ill; you’re looking terrible 
this morning.” 

“Lookin’ terrible huh? well I guess you’d look the same if 
you’d been through what I have.” 

“Why, what happened to you.” 
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“A plenty happened. I was on a jury. Plainest case you 
ever saw. I’D made up my mind before the trial was half 
over. But, do you know, there I a sat up all night arguing my 
head off and talking myself hoarse to eleven of the darndest, 
cussedest, pig-headedest idiots you ever saw. They wouldn’t 
listen to reason and we had to disagree.” 

GeorcE B. Catiin. 


[Mr. Catlin’s article on Oliver Newberry is published in this number of the 
Magazine. Ed.] 


HE Michigan Genealogical Society has undertaken as its 
fh first task the gathering, preserving and filing of all 
Ingham County records, and with this idea in mind, secretary 
T. G. Foster has completed an index of Durant’s History of 
Ingham County. This History was published in 1880, and the 
index contains over 7,500 names, in other words, a real directory 
of the pioneers of this county before 1880. 

The secretary has also completed an index of Cowles’ Past 
and Present of Ingham County. This was published in 1906. 
The published volume contains an index of a few hundred 
names, but when it is realized that the complete index con- 
tains over 6,500 individual names and over 1,000 family names, 
the value of this index can readily be appreciated. 

Both indexes are on file in the Genealogical Division of the 
Michigan State Library and are available to the public. 

The Secretary reports that the copying of the Ingham County 
church records is progressing with satisfactory speed, but the 
final results, he thinks, will be far from complete. The copy- 
ing has really just started in Lansing and Mason. It appears 
that the records of two of the churches have been destroyed 
by fire, in 1875 and 1888. This, combined with the fact that 
three other of the churches organized before 1870 have kept 
no early records (or if they have, these cannot be located), 
proves the necessity of copying, preserving and filing any and 
all early Michigan vital records. 
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There are many Michigan families that have been in Mich- 
igan 100 years or more, and these families should have genealog- 
ical and biographical compilations completed without delay. 
Such compilations should begin with the Michigan pioneer and 
be carried down to the present, with all genealogical data, 
biographical information and references possible, and filed 
with the Michigan Genealogical Society librarian. 

The society realizes that in attempting to complete a library 
they have undertaken a long and a large task. The secretary 
however expresses belief that in Michigan homes there are 
hundreds of town and county histories, of both this State and 
others, that are of no particular value to their present owners; 
donated to the society they would be of immense value for 
reference work. All such volumes and genealogies as are 
donated will bear a bookplate of the society with the donor’s 
name thereon, and be filed with the Michigan State Library 
as custodian of the library of the Michigan Genealogical 
Society. 

Secretary Foster would be pleased to hear from anyone 
interested. His address is 321 S. Walnut St., Lansing. 








AMONG THE Books 


ENRY PHILIP TAPPAN, PHILOSOPHER AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. 
H By Charles M. Perry, Ph. D., University of Michigan Press, 1933. 
Price $3.25. 

This book is a product of careful research over a period of years 
and of matured judgment. The individuals discussed are seen in the 
matrix of the human affairs in which they moved and with due 
allowance for their frailities. 

The earlier chapters are written with charm, as indicated by such 
titles of chapters as “Many Generations” and “An Old Dutch Town.” 
The reader sees old Dutch taverns with genial Dutchmen in their 
living rooms smoking long-stemmed pipes. The big stage coaches with 
their hale and hearty drivers make the trip between New York and 
Albany going through the little towns on the Hudson with great pomp 
and circumstance. The good burghers of Kingston, home of the Tap- 
pans, resolve “never to be slaves” of the English King. 

The same charm is experienced in the chapter on “The Philosophy 
of the Early Century.” The shadow of Jonathan Edwards moves 
across the picture. The minds of the men of the North Atlantic states 
were still under the spell of predestination, election, and damnation. 
Individual minds were supposed to be absolutely controlled by a 
divine plan. These men began to break away from the juggernaut of 
New England and Princeton theology. New Haven with its more 
liberal theology began to invade the northern synods of the Pres- 
byterian Church, occasioning the split in the Presbyterian Assembly 
of 1837. Andover Theological Seminary though avowedly conserva- 
tive, began to study the critical Biblical scholarship of Europe. Even 
Princeton theological professors went abroad to study. In eastern 
Massachusetts, Transcendentalism was bringing in a “riotious delight 
in pure literature,” a familiarity with the more romantic thinkers of 
England, France and Germany, and an acquaintance with the Great 
God Pan. In more isolated centers Mahan of Oberlin, Hickok of Union, 
Upham of Bowdoin were trying to justify the freedom of the Will. 
Among these men was counted Henry Philip Tappan. 

In the section devoted to Tappan’s philosophy one is impressed with 
the simplicity of the author’s presentation. It was an especially happy 
thought to characterize Tappan as a “Platomist.” Though he was 
not in the modern sense a scholar in Plato, he was by temperament 
and interest a member of his school of thought. In the light of this 
fact the phrases “the making of a Platonist’, “The Platonists’ con- 
tribution,” “The Old Platonist’’ are opposite. The conception of Tap- 
pan’s Platonism gives structure to the treatment of his philosophy. It 
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was as a Platonist that he believed in the freedom of the will. It 
was as a Platonist that he refused to go with J. S. Mill in asserting 
that the fundamental laws of logic are of inductive origin. 

The picture of pioneer Michigan given in this work is true social 
history. Along with the pioneer virtues, it shows the all too fre- 
quent scenes of bestial drunkenness, wild camp meetings, fanatical 
temperance movements, warring cities, vituperative newspapers, and 
political intrigue. The struggle that the University had to maintain 
itself in this maelstrom is graphically described. 

The picture of Tappan is full length. His magnificant presence, 
his fighting spirit, his imperious command, his prophetic ideal of a 
university are-all presented. The love of “his boys,” the hatred 
which he aroused in his opponents, his lack of practical political fore- 
sight, his occasional lack of justice to his colleagues, are portrayed 
along with his virtues. The reader is led with fullness of detail to 
the inevitable tragedy of his final defeat. 

In the last part of the book, which recounts the story of Tappan’s 
self-imposed exile in Europe, one is impressed with the fact that 
Tappan is allowed to tell his own story. First come his letters to 
his former colleague, Professor E. P. Evans, then his long correspond- 
ence with his very dear friend, William W. Murphy, who was United 
States Consul at Frankfort during Tappan’s early stay in Europe. 
The reader will be impressed that there is something symbolic in the 
Platonist’s dying in sight of the Alps with their suggestion of real- 
ities that tower above the plane of common life. 

This book is a real addition to the history of Michigan and its 
University. It has portrayed the figure and the lineaments of one of 
the State’s greatest men, a man who was already becoming a tradi- 
tion and a myth. 

Of much value to readers for easy and detailed reference is the 
eareful, classified index. 








